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ee ANHEMIA.(1)—The veterinary journals of 
urope have recently made extracts of a report on the results 
obtained by the special committee that had been appointed to in- 
vestigate that disease in Japan. Our confréres in America will 
find in it interesting matter. 

The committee was appointed in 1909 to investigate a special 
disease of horses which was raging principally in the Island of 
3ondo (one of the principal islands of Japan), and also in other 
districts. Hundreds of horses had died, breeders were alarmed 
and the resources for the army threatened. All the inquiries 
to explain the signs of the disease had been negative and the 
attempts to prophylaxy useless. 

The Commission’s programme was to establish—trst, by mi- 
nute researches, the condition of the initial epidemy and of the 
diffusions of the disease, to proceed in the clinical examination, 
to try forms of treatment and lay down methods of prevention, 
etc.; 2nd, to make all histological, pathological and chemical 
studies; 3rd, to compare the disease with the similar diseases 
which prevailed in other countries. The researches covered four 
years and ten months and required an expenditure of over 40,000 


dollars. 

It is certain that the disease did not exist before in Japan, 
but it was not possible to ascertain when or how it appeared for 
the first time. Infectious anhemia does not seem to have been 
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(1) Taken from the Revue Generale and Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics. 
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spoken of before 1895; at that time, it was observed in various 
parts, far apart from each other. This spreading seemed to 
result from the transporting of horses by boats, which takes place 
between the various regions of the country. 

The disease is localized to a part of Hok Kaido and to the 
northeast of Hondo. It did not invade the South of Japan be- 
cause there are no pastures, whose presence is one of the neces- 
sary conditions for the transmission of the disease. It has not 
been possible to establish the exact figures of the losses due to the 
disease, but the Committee value them at between 400 or 500 
horses. Lately, the losses have been less as the contagion seems 
to be less extensive, and also because of the acquired immunity of 
the horses from infected regions. 

The great diffusion of the disease in pastures is due to the 
transmission of the virus by insects. Few cases occur in the 
stable. 

The experiments confirm the filtrability of the virus through 
Jerkefeld or Chamberland’s filters. The blood, spleen, liver, 
kidneys, spinal cord, lymphatic and salivary glands, muscles, 
lungs, marrow of bones have been found virulent. The virus 
is excreted through the milk and through the urine. It is not 
found in fecal matters. 

Five cubic centimeters of blood, taken during a febrile spell, 
have proved sufficient to give the disease to a healthy animal; 
the intravenous inoculation of '4 ¢.c. of serum diluted in physio- 
logical solution has been followed by the appearance of the 
symptoms of the disease, after 17 days’ incubation. From a 
series of observations, it results, that the first febrile access ap- 
pears from 9 to 20 days after the subcutaneous inoculation of 
20 c.c. of virulent blood. The incubation has been only of 
three days after the inoculation of 100 ¢.c. Virulent blood to 
which is added 2, 3 to 5% of taurocholate of sodium does 
not give rise to infection—a fact which seems to indicate that 
the cause is not of bacterian but of protozoan nature. 
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RESISTANCE OF THE ViRUs.—Heating at 60 degrees for one 


hour destroys the virulence of the blood. Sunlight acts rapidly 


- the virus—1o0 c.c. of blood lose their virulency after two 
= exposure to the sun in clear weather, with the outdoor 


temperature at 49 degrees C. in the sun and 31 degrees in labora- 


tory. Cold seems to have no action, virulent blood exposed to 
low temperature keeps its properties. 

experiments have shown that the blood of recovered animals 
remains virulent for a long time. The Committee has found 


that the blood was virulent several months and even three or 
four years after recovery. A practical test made on a horse 

- which recovered five years ago has given negative results. Even 
then, it was observed that while the blood was not virulent, the 
organs contained virus still. 

Transmission to foetus can be transmitted during intrauterine 
life: while milk is virulent, infection through the mother is 
; more common than through the milk. 

experimental inoculation to donkeys gives them an acute 

disease, ending rapidly. Pigs are very susceptible, death occur- 
ring rapidly after one or several febrile accesses. Inoculation 
may promote fever in goats; but generally the result is nega- 
tive. Calves, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits and dogs are entirely 


_refractory. 
The study of the disease has shown that it spreads with rapid- 
: ity in pastures, but slowly and rarely in stables. It then appears 
truthfully that animals must find while in pastures some causes 


which promote the infection. 
One hundred and fifty horses were used for experiments so 
as to find the modes of infection. 

The first showed the infectious power of the urine, and the 
non-virulence of the feces. The ingestion of virulent matters 
(blood, urine) give only uncertain results; animals which take 
every day 50 to 100 c.c. of blood or of urine during a long lapse 
of time, did not fatally contract the disease; only a few of them 
were infected by this method. 

Healthy horses were kept in stables with diseased and took 
7 the disease with difficulty. 
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A certain number of experiments have been made to estab- 
lish the spread of the disease in open air. It has not been pos- 
sible to show if the virus was likely to remain in a pasture which 
had been frequented by diseased animals. If healthy horses are 
placed in pastures with virus carriers, they are not long in con- 


tracting the disease; all the experiments made on that subject 
have given positive results; the disease appeared once sixteen 


days after the exposure. 


* 


How is the virus transmitted in the pastures from the diseased 
to healthy animals? The urine, notwithstanding its virulency can 
be excluded from the factors able to insure the infection. [ecal 
matters are much more abundant and are more to be feared in 
the stables than in pastures, and yet contagion is more frequent ; 
it is not then in that direction that the origin of the disease 
must be looked for. 

The theory of blood-sucker insects was then taken into con- 
sideration. The experiments made in Japan have shown that 
contagion was possible without the intermediary of insects; but 
that it was limited and could not be compared with that which 
occurs in animals in the open air. In horses in pastures, the 
experiments have shown that the contagion could be realized 
only through the intermediary of winged insects; it has been 
sufficient to remove, between the sick and the well subjects, all 
relations, while still allowing the insects to have access, so as 
to see contagion take place. Then along the insects that the 
Committee thought might be transmitters, the part played by 
ticks, bot-flies, mosquitoes, sand-flies, stomoxys and horse flies, 
was looked into. 

Ticks do not fly; taken from sick animals and placed on 
healthy ones, no disease was transmitted. 

Gastrophiles are no suckers, but as their larvae live in the 
stomach, can they transmit the disease? Larvae taken from the 
stomach of an animal having died of the disease, they were 
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crushed and inoculated to sound animals, which remained healthy. 
The elimination of the gastrophiles has brought no change in the 
progress of the disease. 

Mosquitoes were excluded because they are not found in the 
pastures but only in the stables. 

Sand-flies are in great numbers in pastures; they are great 
wind suckers. They appear early and remain in pastures until 
the end of fall, but during a certain period they are found 
alone, with the exception of all other insects. Selecting that 
period for the attempts at transmission, the result has always 
heen negative, although the exposure was long, the flies in great 
number attacking sick and well horses. 

The results were not less striking with the stomoxys. 

As far as the horse flies were concerned, it is just to notice 
that the extension of the disease coincides with their appear- 
ance, and yet it has not been possible to demonstrate their action 
in the transmission. In the presence of the inaptitude of the 
other insects and of the coincidence between the apparition of 
the horse flies and the spreading of the disease, it is permissible 
to conclude that the transmission is insured by those flies. Ac- 
cording to the month of the year, there were found in the 
pastures the following species: Chrysopus japonicus, in May and 
June, Hematopota tristis from end of May to July and Sep- 
— several species of Tabanus (T. Chrysurus, T. trigonus, 

trigeminus, T. luridus, T. rufideus) which are in great num- 
“her in July and August. 


>_> 


~The lesions described and their histological studies, the symp- 
tomatology, the evolution of the disease, correspond to what is 
already known of the infectious anhemia during the last years. 
Trials of early diagnosis by the reactions of serum have all 
failed. (Vixation of the complement using as antigene suspi- 
cious serum or alcoholic extracts of bone marrow, liver, spleen, 
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or superrenal capsulae. ) 
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Attempts at sterilizing therapy have been fruitless. Balsam 
Peru (10 grams a day for one month) may improve the general 
condition but does not prevent the return of the febrile accesses 
and does not destroy the virus. Chlorhydrate of quinine (5 grs. ) 
and the tannate, give no satisfactory results. Similar results with 
salicylate of sodium (25 gr. a day), thiocol (10 gr.), ichthyol 
(10 gr.), iodine of sodium (5 gr.), mercurol (5 gr.). 

Collargol (15 centigr. in veins) gives rise to the temporary 
disappearance of the oedema and of the petechias. Arsenical 
preparations (arseno-phenylglycine 0,o2—o,03 per kilog. in intra- 
venous injection, salvarsan) give no better results than atoxyl 
or cacodylate. 

Animals which resist a first attack have a certain immunity. 
’xperiments were made to test the value of their serum. Inocu- 
lations have been made at the outset of the disease with 2 c.c., 
gradually they were increased and performed every three or six 
days, so as to reach towards the fifth month to 2,000-4,000 c.c. 
Two horses out of seven contracted the disease, inoculation be- 
came impossible in two others, immunization was realized only 
on three animals. The test with the serum of hyperimmunized 
animals shows that it has no antivirulent property; the inocu- 
lation of a mixture of virus and serum gives the disease. Other 
experiments show even, as might be expected, that the serum 
of hyperimmunized horses is virulent and could not be used 
with a therapeutic object. The serum of horses treated with 
virulent blood contains an isolysine, its injection gives rise to a 
great globular diminution, and the number of the corpuscles can 
drop from 8,000,000 to 2,700,000. 

The inoculation of sterilized virus (heated at 60 degrees for 
an hour) gives no immunity. The serum of goats which had 
received virulent blood ‘several times, is without preventive action. 
The passage of the virus through the pig did not result in any 
degree of attenuation. Passed through the calf, the virus has 
lost its pathogenous properties for horses, but its inoculation 
does not give protection against experimental infection. 

Phenol 1 in solution at 2% does not destroy the virus until 
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after one hour’s contact. Chloroform and totuol are without 
action after twenty hours of contact. 


* 
Published by the Horse Administration Bureau of Tokio, the 
_ report contains a copy of the regulations drafted for the control 
of the disease, and a number of plate illustrating various points 


dealt with. 
* * 


PROPHYLAXY OF GLANDERS.—Mr. Drouin is almost a spe- 
cialist on glanders. He has had so many opportunities to study 
the disease, observe its many variations, test the various means 
of diagnosis and fight extensive outbreaks of that scourge. 
lle has written many articles on the subject, related his experi- 
ments, and recently I had the opportunity to present the readers 
of the Review with his last application for the early diagnosis 
by the intradermal palpebral injection of malleine. He was one 
amongst those who were to discuss the subject of the Prophylaxry 
of Glanders at the International Veterinary Congress in London 
and the report which he had written is now before me. 

After some concise general considerations relating to Glan- 
ders, a few words about its indicating manifestations, the appli- 
cation of the malleine is considered, with the subcutaneous, the 
ophthalmo and the dermo reaction. The methods of diagnosis 
by agglutination, precipitation or deviation of the complement 


receive his attention—and finally a few lines are given to the 


antiglanders vaccination. 
The conclusions of the report of Mr. Drouin are resumed as 
follows: 
Glanders at the present time is the first epizooty, whose en- 
“tire and final extinction must be carried out. 
A minute knowledge of the clinical forms is necessary to 
reach well this sanitary work. The immediate slaughter of all 
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animals presenting external symptoms and as such able to infect 


widely, imposes itself as a measure of the first hour. 
The state shall stimulate hasty declaration by granting im- 
munity as near as possible, to the whole value of the animal. 


Then the detection of animals, carriers of latent lesions, will 
come next; without being as dangerous as the first, they will 
as bacilli-carriers, play an important part in insuring the peren- 
nity of the disease. 

Subcutaneous malleination, performed as it ought to be, re- 
mains the most practical and most efficacious method of discover- 
ing contaminated subjects.(1) Liquid malleine containing the 
entire extract of the cultures of bacilli of Loeffler are the most 
recommendable. Roux malleine diluted to the eighth and in- 
jected in 25 centigrams dose (2 ¢.c.) has given us the most posi- 
tive results. 

To interpret the signs of the reaction demands a certain ex- 
perience. It is on the ensemble of the signs that the operator 
must base his judgments; he must be prudent; and better adjourn 
in isolating the animals that give him a typical reaction. 

An animal ought never to be condemned at the showing of 
a pure thermic reaction, no matter what the difference in the 
temperature exhibited and the modality of the curves. This 
recommendation is specially important when one is operating 
upon a number of young horses exposed to the diseases of accli- 
matation. 

The local reaction (oedema) offers the greatest importance 
and must be of great weight in the decision to be taken. 

The ophthalmo-reaction is a simple method, likely to render 
real service, principally as a means of control for the subcuta- 
neous injection. It requires a great deal of faith on the part of 
the owners. 

The methods based on the serologic examination do not give 
(far from it) a certainty equal to the subcutaneous malleina- 
tion. Besides, as they imply sources of material errors and of 


1. This was written previous to the publication of his method by the palpebro-intra- 
dermal method. 
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great difficulties of execution, they must be kept for special cir- 
cumstances. The method of fixation with alexine seems the most 
recommendable. 

In the fight against glanders, one must adopt one single 
method and know it well. It would be desirable that each state _ 
should have one or several specialists, who would serve as edu- 
cators to the local agents whose experiencé may be insufficient. 

Mediate contagion from animals that carry no external symp- 
tom being less dangerous, animals condemned by malleine as 
contaminated might be allowed to work, under the condition that 
they should be isolated in a special local, should work by them- 
selves and should have individual utensils for drinking. 

In the countries where glanders is on the road to control, 
governments would have interest in ordering the killing of react- 
ing animals, under the condition of a generous indemnity as 
compensation. 

Sanitary inspectors should, in all cases, adapt measures to 
the local circumstances, avoiding all useless prevention of the 
use of contaminated animals, when trustworthy owners, shall 
have been willing to allow the malleine test 

The duration of observation for animals declared healthy, 


hy two successive malleinations, must be reduced to thirty days; 
after disinfection of their stables, their practical liberty will be 


returned to them. 

To simplify the detection of the contaminated animals, it 
would also be proper to study a method based entirely on the 
local reaction and notably the intra-dermo reaction. 

The brilliant results obtained in the countries where liquid 
malleine has been systematically used by the subcutaneous 
method, are the most decisive proofs of its excellency. 


* 


BistioGrapuic IreMs.—I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
with thanks: The Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of 


Animal Industry of the State of Massachusetts, presented by 
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Mr. Fred Ifreeland Walker—in which are found considerations 
principally relating to Rabies, Glanders, Tuberculosis, Hog Chol- 
era, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, etc. 

The Cornell leterinarian for April, 1915—which is the first 
number of the fifth volume of this excellent ‘propagandist of 
Veterinary Science. With Prof. P. A. Fish as [ditor, this 
number has in its editorial remarks on the creation of district 
veterinarians, and then by Dr. Cassius Way an article on Sani- 
tary and Veterinary Inspection in relation to Pure Milk, by Dr. 

P. Fitch, one on an outbreak of Septicaemia hemorrhagica 
among cattle in N. Y. State, by Prof. W. L. Williams, one on 
Sidelights on Contagious Abortion and finally some concise 
abstracts from Veterinary Literature. 

A pamphlet from the Department of Agriculture of Batavia 
on Ophthalmo-tuberculine test by C. Burburman and one on 
Distomatosis by J. Ch. T. Sohns. 

Alpha Psi Quarterly. First number of Volume first contains 
the Proceedings of the fourth biennial convention, held at Ithaca, 
N. Y., in March, 1915. 

Announcement for the 31st Annual Session of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, for 1915-1916—containing all the docu- 
ments and information relating to the work of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine and also the organization of the faculty, 
the conditions for matriculation, length of studies, requirements _ 


for graduation, etc., etc. —- 
ALL. 


ON TO OAKLAND. 


This is the last issue of the Review that will r -ach our readers 
before the meeting at Oakland, California, of the American— 
Veterinary Medical Association, which will open its first session 
on the morning of August 30. We had anticipated publishing the 
complete programme of the several days’ sessions in this issue, 
and may still do so, if a copy reaches us before we finally close our 
forms. Oakland is a long way from New York, however, and it 
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is just possible that despite their most earnest efforts to do so 
Boe local commitee may fail to get a copy to us in time for publi- 
cation. Such a failure will not be serious, however, as our read- 
ers have received in each issue of the Review for several months 
past all the information necessary for the completion of their 
arrangements for the trip, which they may refresh themselves 
on (if arrangements have not yet been completed) by referring 
to editorials back as far as April, 1915. And while it would also 
be interesting to read the programme that is to be enacted on 
arrival, they can await the receipt of a copy of that from the 
secretary, which will reach them before starting. \We can assure 
them from past experience that they can accept on faith a pro- 
gramme that a Pacific Coast committee will offer them; the prin- 
cipal thing now is to get headed toward the “ Golden Gate,” 
which ever stands open to welcome visitors. We have in previous 
editorials described the enchanting scenery and grandeur of the 
route—that was finally selected by Secretary Mayo as the official 


route after a careful consideration of several roads—and have 


given a fair idea of the beautiful section of the State of Califor- 
nia that we are to make our camping ground at the end of our 
‘journey, as well as little side glances at the social programme 
and the fair grounds. Now, in this last communication that we 
are able to send to our readers before President Marshall’s gavel 
sounds the official opening of the fifty-first annual meeting of 
the A. V. M. A., we are pleased to be able to throw a little further 
light upon some of the features of the Exposition at San Iran- 
cisco that are of especial interest to veterinarians. This informa- 
tion came to us in a letter from J. Waum, of the University of 
California, at Berkeley, and we feel can best be given by the pub- 
i of the letter verbatim, even though one small portion of 
‘it repeats some of the things relative to A. V. M. A. Day, the 
programme of which was published on page 410 of our July issue. 

The letter follows: 
“T have visited the Exposition at least fifteen times, and 


Fos time I find so much of interest that I have not seen on my 
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interesting and wonderful buildings and materials could be 
brought together; and | feel that no one will be disappointed 
when comparing what he actually finds with the descriptions con- 
tained in the advertising literature sent east. 

‘“ Saturday I intended to hunt up only such exhibits as would 
he of special interest to visiting veterinarians. Having previously 
located the Bureau of Animal Industry exhibits I made a bee- 
line for the Palace of Agriculture to take an inventory of these. 
There | found about two hundred Kaiserling watch glass speci- 
mens covering practically every phase of veterinary pathology. 
These specimens are up to the usual B. A. |. standard, and that is 
enough said. The large models of municipal abattoir, dairy barn 
and cattle and sheep dipping vats are complete in every detail. 
“very phase of animal husbandry, meat production and meat in- 


spection is presented by specimens, models and large photographs, 


many of which are colored. 

* Right across from the Agricultural Palace, in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts, | bumped into the Japanese exhibit. Here I found 
some remarkable transparent and injected specimens of animal 
tissues and organs used in biologic study. In the same exhibit the 
Imperial University of Tokio shows large, detailed models of 
histologic anatomy of the most important body organs. Across 
the aisle from the exhibit is the Panama Canal exhibit, a col- 
lection of well prepared pathologic specimens. 

Keeping to the right, I entered the Palace of :ducation and 
located the large and instructive exhibit of the Marine Hospital 
Service of the U. S. Treasury Department. Besides various ex- 
hibits and photos pertaining to public health service, I saw there 
an ideal and well equipped laboratory designed for public health 
and general pathologic work. 

‘“T wanted to see the new Calf-Way Milking Machine in oper- 
ation, so I took a ‘ double jitney’ train for the Carnation ex- 
hibit at the Live Stock Pavilions. I reached there just in time 
to see the milking of about a hundred Holsteins with the Calf- 
Way Milking Machine. I was told that two men milked the 
whole outfit within an hour and did what stripping was neces- 
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sary. This milk can then be followed to the Carnation plant on 
the fair grounds, where it is canned. All the apparatus used in 
the preparation and canning is in full view, and each step is 
thoroughly described by legends. Thus the milk can be traced 
from the cow through cooling, clarifying, evaporation and 
sterilization. | 

“In the face of tremendous odds, for which the quarantine is 
mainly responsible, the view herds at the Exposition are slowly 
developing. There is now a creditable showing of Berkshire 
swine, a representative showing of Percheron horses, and a barn 
full of good Shires. The Holsteins doing duty in the milking 
herd of the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company are attract- 
ing large crowds daily, and there is a good representative bunch 
of registered Holsteins on view. As conditions adjust them- 
selves we expect to see many other breeds represented even 
before the show dates come around, for this is the greatest oppor- 
tunity that the coast public has yet had to become familiar with 
the various breeds and types of registered farm animals. 

“* The Dogs of All Nations,’ a concession in the Live Stock 

-avilions, will be of interest to all veterinarians, and especially 
to the dog fanciers. 

“As you know, on September 3, the A. V. M. A. will be 
guests of the Exposition Company, and the following program 
has been arranged: 

“* Arrive at the Exposition Grounds by direct boat at Io a. m., 
where they will be met by a band and conveyed by the Overfair 
Railroad to the Hall of Congresses. 

“* Presentation of bronze medals commemorative of the oc- 
casion by the officials of the E-xposition at 10.30 a. m. 

“* At 11.00 a. m. there will be a cavalry drill. An attempt is 
now being made to have the army veterinarians give any demon- 
stration which they may think suitable as a contribution to the 
program. It has been suggested to them that an exhibit of the 


equipment of the veterinary hospital for mounted, troops, such 
as is used in field maneuvers, would be suitable, or an exhibit 


along some of the following lines: ars 
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on “*}exhibit of the handling of remounts for shipment and other 
in remount form procedures, such as the exact procedure in testing 
is a number of horses with mallein, injecting influenza vaccine and 
ed branding. 
nd “* Exhibit of farrier’s equipment and its use in a post hospital 
and horse shoer’s equipment for field and post. 
is ““* Pack mule of the veterinarian loaded for field use in field 
ly artillery. 
re “* At the Hall of Congresses in the Live Stock Pavilions you 
mn will have an opportunity to meet the genial D. O. Lively, Director 
lg of Live Stock Exhibits, who will do all in his power to make the 
t- A. V. M. A. Day at the Fair interesting.’ ”’ 
h We feel sure that the foregoing account of some of the 
> features of the Exposition that are of especial interest to mem- 
n hers of our profession, coupled with the conception of what great 
- matters of general interest and education exhibitions of that kind 
h hold for everyone, will materially add to the already pleasant 
anticipations of our trip to the coast, where our real mission is the 
k participation in the great educational feast, provided by the 
y literary programme of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Our final pre-convention words, therefore, are, ON TO 
OAKLAND. 
OUR PROFESSIONAL BRETHREN ABROAD. 
In our May issue we made an appeal to the American veter- 
inary profession to render assistance to our professional brothers 
in Belgium, who, through their misfortune of being in the centre 


of terrible battles that have devastated their country, find them- 
| selves suddenly ruined, and with no homes, nor will they, when 
the strife of battle has ceased, be in a position to make a fresh 
start, as their clientele—what are left of them—will be in the 
same position as themselves. It is difficult for their confréres in 
America to fully appreciate their position. But we believe care- 
ful and earnest reflection, especially after having read Dr. 


Schwarzkopf’s account of the misery and privation that mem- 
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bers of our profession are suffering in other countries of Europe, 


along with the general population—beginning on page 631 of this 
issue—they will realize the necessity of American veterinarians 
following the noble example of those in sections of Europe that 
have not undergone devastation, and will at once do what they 
can for the relief of their professional brothers abroad, in either 
adding their mite to the fund as individuals, or exerting their 
influence in the veterinary organizations of which they are mem- 
bers, to take prompt action in subscribing to the relief of the 
Belgian veterinarians, to the end that every veterinary organiza- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of this great land will, at 
its very next meeting, follow the splendid example of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association, and pledge a sum to be 
paid to a relief fund at the close of the war. The Review pro- 
posed to publish each pledge as made, and shall hope to publish 
in its September issue, substantial subscriptions from the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, the New York State Veteri- 
nary Medical Society and from any other veterinary organiza- 


tions that may convene in the interval. 


PROGRAMME OF [irry-FirstT ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERI- 
CAN VETERINARY Mepicat Assoctation will be found on pages 
635 to 630, this issue of the Review. 

A VETERINARY SPECIAL train will leave Chicago August— 
24th, 11 p. m., over the Burlington Route. lor information and — 
reservation on this train see page 285, June Review. 

SpeciaL Notice To ALUMNI OF THE VETER- 
INARY COLLEGE, NEW YorK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
AND THE AMALGAMATED Scuoot Now KNowN As THE NEW 
YorK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: 
Continuing the custom of holding a special annual meeting at the 
place of convention of the A. V. M. A., as instituted at the 1913. 
meeting in*-New York, such an alumni meeting will be held at 
Oakland, California, at some time during convention week. 
Officers of the alumni body will notify members of the time and 
place of meeting after they reach the convention. This meeting 
will hold much of interest in connection with the school, which 
will open its 1915-16 session under very propitious conditions. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL TOUR OF EUROPE OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
TO ATTEND THE INTERNATIONAL VETER- es 
INARY CONGRESS AT LONDON, 1914. 


By EicHuorn, Wasuincton, D. C., ann C. J. MARSHALL, 


(Continued from July Issue.) 


Another fine statue near the end of Unter den Linden is that 
of Irederick the Great. This emperor is also represented on 
horseback and at the base of the monument there are many splen- 
did figures representing men famous during his reign. Through- 
out the city there are many other monuments of artistic beauty 


Continuing our tour through the Thiergarten, we arrived at 
Charlottenburg, which while formerly a suburb of Berlin, now 
may be considered linked to the city by continuous, long streets 
and avenues. Here is located the very artistic mausoleum of 
the old Kaiser William’s father and mother, I'rederick William 
111 and Queen Louise. The illumination effect of the interior of 
this mausoleum through the leaded, colored windows, gives a 
most enchanting effect. The tombs are carved out of marble, 
and represent the last of those who have been placed to rest in 
this select and sacred place of the Germans. 

From time to time other parts of the city and adjacent points 
of interest were visited, and everyone was fully satisfied that 
berlin is without a doubt the finest and best organized city in 
the world. 

Professionally Berlin afforded us a splendid opportunity to 
observe and learn the organization and methods pursued in the 
veterinary and other scientific institutions. Here again we were 
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deeply impressed with the thoroughness of the work characteris- 
tic of the people. We could not help but express our greatest 
admiration for our professional brethren abroad for the way in 
which they forge ahead towards the highest ideals of the veteri- 
nary profession. The seriousness of those engaged in scientific 
research, the equipment of their institutions, the character of 
the student body, ete., were all evidence of the high standard 


which they are following, and in this respect the Berlin institu- 


tions unquestionably rank highest, not alone in Germany, but 
in the world, and this particularly applies to her Veterinary 
College. 

The visit to the Veterinary College was given an entire day 
and even then we were rather rushed in some departments in 
order to make our rounds throubh all the different buildings 
which are maintained for the educational work. Upon our ar- 
rival we were ushered to the faculty room by an attendant, where- 
upon the dean of the faculty, Dr. Cremer, offered us a very hearty 
welcome. We were then taken on a tour of inspection. In the 
various departments the professors awaited our arrival in order 
that we might be given full information and in all instances 
they were always ready to enter into the most minute descrip- 
tions of everything which we desired to learn. 

The Veterinary College is about 120 years old and is under 
the direction of the Department of Agriculture. The director, 
known as the Rector, is selected by the faculty for a period of 
three years. The matriculation is the same as other continental 
European schools. Tor the past 27 years it has been conducted 
as a Veterinary High School. 

While mingling with the student body in one of the large 
clinics we noticed a young lady in the senior class doing her share 
of the clinical work. The Veterinary Department being a part 
of the University, there is nothing to prohibit a lady from enter- 
ing this department. Upon inquiry we learned that this young 
lady has the distinction of being the first to enter a veterinary 
college in Germany. Her name is Miss Agnes Sjoberg, a native 
of Finland. When asked if she expected to confine her practice 
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{o diseases of small animals, she informed us that she expected 
to practice general veterinary medicine and surgery. She stated 


that in her native country the women take care of and milk the 
cows. Since this work is done by women, -she believes that their 
diseases should be treated by women also. 

The college has about 250 students and it requires four years 
of study before the final examination may be taken for gradua- 
tion. Some of the buildings are rather old. Many, however, 
are new, and arrangements are now being made to replace the old 
buildings by new ones. One of the original buildings was erected 
in 1779 and is still standing. It contains a riding rink. Prepara 
tions are now being made to repair this building, but since it 1s 
such an old landmark, it will not be destroyed. One of the last 
buildings completed is for the chemical and physiological depart- 
ments and cost over two hundred thousand dollars. It is espe- 
cially well lighted and all provisions are carried out for facilita- 
ting the methods of instruction. For instance, by pressing a 
button the blackboard can be raised over twenty feet. It is also 
povided with all kinds of projectroscope equipment, and we 
were told that they make liberal use of this instrument. 

Most of the members of our party were very much interested 
in Professor Eberlein’s department of surgery. During our visit 
they were operating upon a shoe boil. We were also shown sev- 
eral cases of roarers which had been operated upon. The Wil- 
liams’ method of operation is being used. The professor also 
demonstrated to us a preparation called “ Mastisol,”’ which ap- 
peared to be splendid material for the dressing of wounds, cuts, 
etc. The affected parts are painted with this preparation, and 
covered with a piece of canton flannel. This makes a very fine 
protective dressing, and is strong enough to hold together the 
edges of the wound, and can be removed without pulling out the 
hair. (Various reports from the war front, published in veteri- 
nary journals, speak very highly of this preparation, since it 
may be readiiy applied, avoiding the time consuming application 
of bandages.) X-rays are also being very extensively used in 
this department. We were shown many X-ray photographs rep- 
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‘resenting the most varied kinds of pathological conditions, which 
were brought for treatment to the clinics. The medical clinic 
was also well filled with patients. Professor Frohner, who is 
probably the best-known of the German veterinarians to the 


American profession, is in charge of this clinic, As the time was 
passing we could not avail ourselves of the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the application of various appliances used in connection 
with the clinical work. 

The canine clinic is conducted by Professor Regenbogen. 
He is also the President of the Society of Veterinarians of Berlin. 
The genial old gentleman was, throughout our visit in Berlin, 
very kind to us, and showed us the utmost attention during our 
entire stay, and we owe him the deepest gratitude for his great 
kindness to everyone of us. In his department there was a 
splendid opportunity for those interested in canine medicine to 
observe the work of the greatest canine clinic in the world. 

Upon our arrival more than thirty patients were in attend- 
ance, and the average daily number is forty-one. Six tables are 
being employed for the examination of the patients and there 
are a number of students attending to each table. A charge for 
the examination is six cents per dog or cat. The hospital for 
dogs is also maintained in a splendid manner. The utmost 
cleanliness and order is being observed therein. In this depart- 
ment also they make extensive use of the X-ray. . 

The Department of Anatomy which is under the direction 
of Dr. Schmaltz is housed in a comparatively new building and 
equipped in the most practical way for the benefit of the students. 
The dissecting room is located on the highest floor and provided 
with ample light, marble tables and washing sinks. A splendid 
museum is maintained in this building, of the most varied kinds 
of anatomical preparations. In one ‘part of the museum can be 
found the skeleton of the horse which Frederick the Great rode. 

Pathology and bacteriology is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Schiitz, who does not require an introduction to Amer- 
ican veterinarians. Besides a collection of most interesting speci- 
mens, excellent laboratory rooms and lecture halls are provided 
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for teaching purposes. In all the different departments a great 
amount of research work is being carried out by the respective 
heads and their corps of assistants. 

The wonderful progress which has been made in recent years 
in veterinary science is largely due to the energetic work of the 
teaching staff of this veterinary college. One cannot do justice 
to a description of the Veterinary College of Berlin in this short 
article, but it suffices to say that it is second to none, and any 
\merican who desires to take up post-graduate work in any of 
the foreign institutions will no doubt find the best opportunity 
for advanced work in this institution. | 

Another day was devoted to a visit to the abattoir and stock- 
vards of Berlin. They cover over 135 acres and over sixty 
million dollars’ worth of stock is handled annually. About one 
thousand car loads of stock are received weekly and the annual 
slaughter amounts to 50,000 sheep, 140,000 cattle, 350,000 calves 
and 1,300,000 hogs. About 31 per cent. of the cattle and 6 per 
cent. of the hogs are found to be tuberculous. The wholesale 
butchers do most of the slaughtering and sell to retailers. The 
entire establishment is owned by the city, which charges a certain 
price per head for the slaughtering and by the square yard for 
the rooms in the cooler. 

There are between eighty and ninety vetrinarians employed 
to carry out the meat inspection. Besides, there are some 350 
persons who are not veterinarians who conduct the inspection for 
trichina. At the present time they are contemplating the adop- 
tion of a new method of examination. The present method is 
carried out as follows: A sample of muscle is taken from the 
diaphragm, masster muscle, the tongue and some other part of 
the body, four samples in all, about the size of a hazelnut. These 
are placed in a small tin box, and for identification are stamped 
with a number corresponding to one which is stamped on the 
carcass. The boxes are taken to the laboratory and six pieces 
about the size of half a kernel of wheat are taken from each of 
the four samples. Each small sample is placed on a square. 
marked on a thick glass plate, which is about ten inches long and 
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two inches wide. After twenty-four samples are placed on each 
square, another thick piece of glass is placed over them, and they 
are then pressed together. The specimen is then ready for exami- 
nation under the microscope, and each square is carefully ex- 
amined for the presence of trichina. 
Under the new plan instead of examining the glass plate 
under the microscope it will be placed under a reflectroscope 
_ which throws the image on to a screen. They are trying out 
six different makes of reflectroscopes in order to ascertain which 
gives the best service. With this innovation they expect to re- 
Bs the number of examiners to about one hundred. Last year 


they found twenty-six cases of trichinosis or one case to every 
fifty thousand hogs examined. It seems like a tremendous amount 
of work and expense for the small number of cases. The people 
in Germany, however, eat a great deal of ham in a raw state, 
and they realize the danger from trichinous pork and will not 
‘buy it unless they are satisfied it has been found free from 
trichinosis. 
Separate buildings are provided for the killing and herding 
of different species of animals. Also, a very large number of 
retention stables are maintained for animals which are not sold 


during market days. 

_ A sanitary abattoir is conducted in connection with the estab- 
lishment, which is similar to all the abattoirs and stock-yards of 
Germany. All the retained and condemned meat is brought to 
the premises and disposed of in accordance to the rules and 
regulations governing the meat inspection. 

In connection with the sanitary abattoir there is also a well 
equipped laboratory established for bacteriological meat inspec- 
pee There are also numbers of interesting specimens collected 
representing the most varied kinds of pathological conditions 
which are met with in the course of the meat inspection work. 
Particularly interesting were the numerous specimens represent- 
ing localized anthrax in hogs. This is a rather recent finding, 
and is represented in the animals by localizations in certain lymph 
glands which appear edematous and hemorrhagic. The large 
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number of cases of tuberculosis of hogs in which the avian tuber- 
cular bacillus was found to be the causative agent proved to be 
of particular interest, since this phase of tuberculosis in hogs 
has not been given consideration and represents an additional 
source which has to be considered in the study of tuberculosis. 

The bacteriological meat inspection is given more prominence, — 
and specimens are particularly examined for paratyphoid, enteri- 
ditis and other infections of the meat poisoning group. They 
employ the complement-fixation test to differentiate various infec- 
tions. Animal feeding experiments are also employed in all cases 
where it is deemed advisable to establish the safety of a carcass 
for human food. The rendering department is very complete. 
The director stated that the profits from this department averaged 
nearly $100,000 per year. 

The stock yards are under shelter. All stock except hogs, 
sheep and calves are tied, and they are exhibited in small groups, 
well sorted. The pens are low, most of them surrounded by 
rails only and they are not more than waist high. [requent disin- 
fection of the yard is carried out. In cases of the introduction 
of foot-and-mouth disease the vards are placed in quarantine 
and are disinfected under the supervision of officials of the na- 


tional government. 


huildings and a stupendous dinner was prepared for us by the 
municipality of Berlin. The Director of the Abattoir and other 
officials connected with the administration and inspection work 


were continuously with our party and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our heartiest appreciation to Professor Bongert who 
so very kindly showed his entire attention to us on this and 
other days during our stay in Berlin. Professor Bongert is in 
charge of the Chair of Hygiene in the Veterinary School of Ber- 
lin, and he has furnished very valuable contributions to veterinary 
science on tuberculosis and many other subjects. 

Some of our members were very desirous to visit the sales 
rooms of the greatest veterinary instrument house in the world, 
that of Hauptner. A visit to the establishment proved very 


After the tour of inspection, we were escorted through 
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interesting, and afforded us an opportunity to make a comparison 
of the instruments used by our colleagues abroad and those in 
this country. A good many purchases were made by some of 
the party, and remarks were heard in regard to the smaller cost 
of the different instruments from everyone. This fact would 
of course be only natural, since the cost of labor is so much 
lower abroad than it is in this country. Their stock in patho- 
logical specimens preserved as so-called ‘ wash-glass prepara- 
tions ’’ and also artistic models of the various breeds of animals 
from every part of the work proved of great interest. It cer- 
tainly appears suggestive to have our veterinary schools equipped 
with such models for the more efficient teaching of zootechnic. 

We also visited the laboratories of the German Serum So- 
ciety, which is in charge of Dr. Pierkowski. This is the labora- 
tory in which the “ celebrated ” Friedman, of tuberculosis fame, 
obtained his knowledge in bacteriology. The laboratories did 
not offer anything new, and if anything, they proved crowded 
and unsanitary, and it is very doubtful whether they could ob- 
tain a license for the preparation of biological products in this 
country, since their establishment appears not to meet the require- 
ments imposed upon similar institutions in the United States. 
They prepare serum for canine distemper, calf scours, navel in- 
fection, chicken cholera and other biological products which are 
used by veterinarians in the treatment of diseases. 

In the evening we were guests of the Berlin Veterinary So- 
ciety and the Veterinary Society of the Province of Brandenburg 
at a banquet given by them to our party at the National Exposi- 
tion Park. 

Professor Regenbogen is president of the Berlin Association 
of Veterinarians, took a very active part in the arrangements 
of this affair, and we are safe in expressing a unanimous opinion 
of the entire party that this was without a doubt the crowning 
feature of our entire tour. The greatest celebrities of the veteri- 
nary profession of Germany were present on this occasion, and 
everybody’s heart was thrilled with emotion when we were told 
that Professor Schiitz, who for years has not taken an active part 
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in similar entertainments, was to honor us with his presence. The 
members of the faculty of the Veterinary College and prominent 
veterinarians engaged in research and sanitary work were also 
present on that occasion. In all about fifty guests besides the 
members of our party were present. Before sitting down to 
the banquet an informal reception was held which gave everyone 
of us the opportunity of meeting our hosts and their wives indi- 
vidually. The gorgeous military uniforms, the beautiful dresses 
of the ladies and the full dresses of the men made us feel some- 
what embarrassed that we had not brought with us our evening 
clothes. Nevertheless, they made us feel at home. 

During the banquet the military orchestras in the park fur- 
nished enchanting music. The customary speech-making was 
of course indulged in, and on this occasion Professor Cremer, 
who wore the Chain of Deanship of the College which was espe- 
cially designed by the German Emperor, made a splendid address 
on “ The Importance of Veterinarians in Public Life.” We — 
never forget the address of Professor Schiitz, who is recognized 
as one of the greatest orators in Germany. His brilliant delivery 
impressed upon us the advantages of a higher veterinary edu- 
cation, and he emphasized that the present standing of the veteri-. 
nary profession in Germany is entirely the result of the tireless” 
efforts of the veterinarians of Germany to require advanced edu- 
cation for entrance into veterinary colleges. This developed a 
high standard among the graduates and a recognition of their 
standing among the other professions. Drs. Marshall, Blair and 
ichhorn responded to the various toasts and expressed the senti-_ 
ments of appreciation of the party for the very kind reception | 
tendered our party in Germany and eulogized the great work of 
German veterinarians who, unquestionably, deserve the lion’s 
share of praise for having elevated the veterinary profession to 
the position it now occupies. After dinner coffee was served in_ 
a smoking room, where, in a most informal way, we again had 


the pleasure of discussing with our colleagues problems of mutual 
interest. A small group of our German friends took charge of 
us and escorted us to one of the most noted cafes of Berlin’ 
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where the celebration received a most fitting termination. A 
telegram of regret was received during the banquet from Pro- 
fessor Ostertag, who was kept away and out of the city by official 
business. 

The following day proved the most strenuous to our party 
during our stay in Germany. In our itinerary we planned a visit 
to the Imperial Board of Health Laboratories at Gross Lithter- 
felde and to Potsdam. 

The laboratories are located about a half hour's ride on the 
train south of Berlin on the road to Potsdam. Representatives 
of the laboratories awaited our arrival at the station and escorted 
us to that establishment. Upon arrival there the president of 
the Imperial Board of Health greeted us and we were also intro- 
duced to the members of the staff. In the meeting room the 
president informed us in a short address of the working of the 
Imperial Board of Health, its objects and the results it has ob- 
tained. His address was also illustrated by lantern slides in 
which the various departments of the institutions were thrown 
upon the screen. Among other interesting slides one was of par- 
ticular interest to us. It showed the building and laboratory in 


which Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus. 

The present place was built twelve years ago at a cost of about 
one-half million dollars. There are several buildings on the 
ground, most of them equipped with very modern laboratories, 
stables, etc. Besides routine work, the laboratories conduct very 
extensive research investigations pertaining to the diseases of 
animals and man. Professor Ostertag is at the present at the 
head of the Department investigating animal diseases. All 
the work is carried out in a most thorough fashion, and it is 
recognized all over the world that the results obtained in the in- 
vestigations of this establishment are very conclusive in their 
findings. The scientific assistants are chosen by the heads of the 


departments. There are also many foreign scientists engaged in 

research work in these laboratories. : 
Dr. Titze guided us through the different departments and _ 

explained to us everything of interest. The extensive work 
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relating to the study of immunity against tuberculosis in cattle 
and the various tests conducted with the different preparations 
recommended for immunization against tuberculosis proved very 
instructive. The biological tests for the diagnosis of various 
diseases are also carried out in the course of investigations. 
I“specially important were the investigations on the diagnosis of 
dourine by the complement-fixation test, which was originated 
in these laboratories. In connection with this test Dr. Eichhorn 


expressed to the staff the advantages which were gained through 
this method of diagnosis in the control of the disease in the 
United States, and described how, by an improvement of the 
method, which is now being employed by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for the diagnosis of dourine by which it is hoped to 
eradicate the disease.* Some of the members of the staff ex- 
pressed surprise when they learned that by the method described 
by Dr. Eichhorn more than one thousand cases are being tested 
a day in the laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

A delightful luncheon was provided on this occasion, and it 
was a very pleasant occasion, since many of those connected with 
the scientific work of this institution had a splendid command 
of the English language. The luncheon was followed by a visit 
through the various laboratories and buildings. Dr. Ostertag’s 
method for the physical examination of tuberculosis and the in- 
struments for taking samples from the trachea by way of the 
bronchial tubes for the examination for the presence of tubercle 
hacilli was explained. This method is gaining favor in Germany, 
and it is thought that disseminators of tubercle bacilli may be 
detected by it. The examination is made with a view of detect- 
ing tubercle bacilli in the saliva, milk, feces, or urine. We were 
also told that a tuberculin reaction was obtained three days fol- 
lowing artificial infection. 

All sorts of animals are kept for experimental purposes, even 
a good-sized cage of monkeys, various kinds of fish, ete. One of 
the most interesting sights was a glass cage containing a four 
"ie Meee of dourine by complement fixation. By John R. Mohler, Adolph 


Fichhorn and John M. Buck. Journal of Agricultural Research. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Vol. I, No. 2, 1913. 
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months’ old goat which was thoroughly sterile. It is believed 
g be the only instance in which an animal was raised to such an 
age in absolutely sterile environments. The air and food which 
this animal receives is sterile and the repeated tests have shown 
that tufts of hair, feces or any part of the animal when plated on 
artificial media fail to give any kind of a growth. The animal 
was delivered into the glass cage by a caesarean Section, and it 
has been maintained in a sterile condition all this time. The 
investigations have shown that the goat shows normal develop- 
ment in every respect. We were told that the healing of wounds 
appeared to progress more slowly than in animals under natural 
surroundings, but that the digestion and nutrition of. the animal 
is an evidence that animals may live and thrive without the pres- 
ence of bacteria. It is difficult to realize the painstaking and 
careful work it requires to keep an animal under such sterile con- 
ditions, and without a doubt this experiment will throw a great 
deal of light on many questions which are disputed or have never 


A Sine-Trip ro Porspam., 

After our visit to the Imperial Board of Health Laboratories 
we proceeded by train to Potsdam. This is a city of about sixty 
thousand people and is located twenty-five miles outside of Ber- 
lin. Here is located the country palace of the Emperor and won- 
derful gardens and parks. A great many travelers compare it 
with Versailles. The place was made famous by [Frederick the 
Great who lived there most of his time. We were shown the 
room and the chair in which he died. In the sitting room there is 
now a marble statue of him seated in his chair as he died, with 
his two favorite dogs at his feet. The Palace of Frederick the 
Great has not been used since his death. A short distance from 
this palace is the palace of the present Emperor. We were for- 
tunate to be able to go through this wonderful building, only 
one day before the return of the Emperor, prior to his memorable 
trip to Norway just before the declaration of the present great 
war. One big room in particular is very striking. The walls and 
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ceilings are inlaid with beautiful shells, precious stones and min- 
erals of all kinds. The palace contains a beautiful theatre. A 
walk through the wonderful gardens surrounding the palace 
proved very enjoyable, and the public is indeed fortunate to be 
able to utilize these wonderfully laid-out gardens for their walks 
and pleasures. 

A boat ride from Potsdam on the return to Berlin offered us 
the most pleasing experience. The numerous residences and 
towns, with their beautiful surroundings and grounds were very 
soothing to our physically tired bodies. Professors Regenbogen 
and Bongert with their wives acted as our escorts throughout our 
trip to Potsdam, and it is only through their good offices and 
efforts that we were enabled to see so much of that beautiful place 
in the short time we had at our disposal. 

We all parted from Berlin feeling convinced that her institu- 
tions were the greatest we had seen, and that her system of sanita- 
tion, municipal organization, general orderliness and cleanliness 
in all respects was everything that could be desired. 

During the last evening of our stay in Berlin the great war 
excitement prevailed. It was only a very few days prior to the 
declaration of war, and the cafes, public places, etc., were 
crowded to the utmost with the excited, patriotic populace. 
Speechmaking in the cafes created spontaneous outbursts which 
would remind one of the frantic excitement of an uncontrollable 
mob. From all appearances everyone was ready to join the rank 
and file in their effort to serve the Fatherland. Every band 
played patriotic airs, and one could see everywhere excitement 
at fever heat. In observing the populace in this condition one can 
readily realize their fighting spirit which is now so strongly in 


evidence during this world’s great struggle. 


HANOVER. 


A three hours’ journey from Berlin through a densely popu- 

lated section of Germany and a good farming district, brought 
d 

us to Hanover, our last stop in Germany. A well-known veter- 
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inary college is located in the city which, by a good many, is 
thought to be one of the most modern and best equipped colleges 
abroad. 

Drs. Blair, Shepherd and Armstrong departed from Berlin 
on an earlier train for a trip to Hamburg, with the object of 
visiting the world famous collection of wild animals at the 


“* Mobilization ” in Germany on July 27, 1914, at 


Hagenbach Zoological Garden. On their return to Hanover in 
the evening they expressed their sentiment as being well-repaid 
for their trip, and spoke in the highest terms of the splendid at- 
tention they had received from the members of that firm. It is 
to be regretted that our time was so limited that we could not 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of including a visit of that 


place in our itinerary. 
Hanover has a population of over 300,000. On the follow- 


ing morning after our arrival we visited the veterinary school. 
The various buildings are located on beautiful grounds with elab- 
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orate landscape gardening which intensifies their beautiful ap- 
pearance. The walks, drives, flower gardens, shrubs and many 
large trees are abundant on the premises. Most of the buildings 
have been constructed less than fifteen years. They are located 
in the same place as the original school was, this being the first 
established veterinary school in Germany, something over one 
hundred years ago. Professor Malkmus is the present Director 
of the school. His predecessor, Professor Dickerhoff, died less 
than a year ago, and all those who keep in touch with veterinary 
literature and advancement in veterinary science are thoroughly 
familiar with the activity of the deceased director, who, in his 
time, was considered one of the greatest men in the field of 


veterinary science. 


Veterinary College at Hanover, Germany. 


Professor Malkmus is also well-known in this country, his 
book on clinical diagnosis being very extensively used in our 
schools. Two well-known veterinarians of the United States. 
Dr. White, Dean of the Ohio State Veterinary College, and 
Dr. Bennett, at the present time in charge of the foot-and-mouth 
eradication in Illinois, were students of this institution. 

After receiving us in his private office, Professor Malkmus 
escorted us through the entire school. He speaks fairly good 
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English, which, of course, proved a very great advantage to us 

in securing the desired information. In each department we onda 
introduced to the directors who, in turn, very cheerfully ex- 
plained to us their methods of instruction. During our visit they 
were conducting the final examinations. Students in the German 


veterinary colleges are required to present themselves for final | 


Veterinary School, Hanover, Germany. 


examination in Prince Albert coats. The different classes of 
the students are distinguished by the color of the caps they wear. 
Judging from the appearance of the student body, with the num- 
erous cuts on their faces and scalps, the art of fencing must be 
given a great deal of attention, and the fighting of duels must 
be still considered as the most honorable way of settling personal 
differences. The veterinary college has about 350 students. 

The polyclinic for large animals is very nicely arranged, one 
section being devotéd to medical cases and another to surgical 
work. They are located on the opposite sides of a good-sized 
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court. One room serves for the securing of the animals, another 
for the examination room, and in a third one the proper treat- 
ment is applied. They have a riding rink under cover where 
horses are exercised and tested for their wind. The operation for 
the relief of roaring has not here given the same good success 
as in the other institutions we visited, and Professor Malkmus 
said that the examination of animals with the laryngoscope 
operated upon for roarers showed that the vocal chords still 
plaved the same role as before the operation. 

In the surgical department we were shown a new treatment 
for canker of the frog of the foot that they claim is giving very 


Dissecting room, Veterinary College, nover, Germany. 


good results and was first used by Dr. Frick. It consists in the 
scalding of the diseased parts until they are thoroughly cooked. 
The cooking is done by the use of a small can heated by electric- 
ity. The steam and hot water is carried from the can to the foot 
by a rubber hose and nozzle. After cooking and removing the 
diseased part, the wound is treated by pressure dressing. 
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The clinic for small animals is also splendidly equipped. They 
make good use of the X-rays. One skiogram showed the leg of 
a dog that had been shot about six months before. The picture 
showed several shot marks in the bone. Upon inquiry we were 
told that nothing new had been developed for the treatment of 
follicular mange, but cases often recover if the treatment is 
persistently conducted for a period of about a year. The treat- 
ment consist in the application of balsam of Peru, creolin and 
alcohol. The various wards for the treatment of the different 
diseases are separated. Plenty of rye straw is used for bedding 
in all cases. They have practically no rabies in this part of 
Germany. Cases occur only occasionally, and then near the 
Russian frontier. Dogs are not required to wear muzzles and 
there is no quarantine against dogs, but a good-sized tax is im- 
posed. One sees but few dogs, and practically none without their 
owners. 

Dr. Boether, in charge of the Department of anatomy, showed 
us one of the most interesting features of the school. For one 
who desires to do special work in anatomy this institution affords 
a splendid opportunity. Their collection of anatomical speci- 
mens is unsurpassed. They are grouped by species, running 
down the scale from an elephant to the smallest animal, and many 
glass cases contained fish, birds and invertebrates. Some of the 
groups are as follows: Stomachs, lungs, the productive organs, 
kidneys, hearts, aorta and skeletons. Most of the specimens 
are preserved in such a way that they appear as near natural as 
possible. The stomachs are full sized and opened in certain 
places, so that one can see all parts of the organ. They are 
mounted on ebony pedestals and are very ornamental. There are 
some excellent specimens showing the blood supply to the various 
organs where all other tissues but the blood vessels have been re- 
moved by masceration. 

There is also a very nice dissecting room. All tables are of 
wood construction and very clean and free from odor. They 
are washed and frequently oiled. Dr. Boether says that iron or 
stone tables are too cold for the students. The tables are placed 
on a cement floor and there are two chairs on each side of them. 
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Dr. Riever is in charge of the Department of Pathology, and 
his laboratory is splendidly equipped and contains many fine 


pathological specimens. His collection of various kinds of calculi 
is the best we saw. Dr. Arnold, Professor of Chemistry, has also 
a well-equipped department. He travels very extensively and has 
heen in America several times. His publication on chemistry has 
been translated into [english by Professor Mendel of New York, 
and is a recognized text-book on that subject. 

We had the pleasure of having with us for dinner Professors 
Malkmus and Rievel, both of whom proved splendid company 
and furnished us with a lot of valuable information. The after- 
noon was spent by our party in a visit to the National Zoological 


Garden of the city. This offered us much needed recreation after 
the strenuous days occasioned by our crowded program in Ger- 


‘ 
many. 


UrrReEcHrt. 

A journey from 10:00 in the morning to 5:00 in the evening 
brought us to Utrecht, Holland. The scenery on this trip was 
different from any we had seen on this tour. The land is more 
rolling, and there is more swamp and waste land. The farms 
seem to be better identified, having the buildings on the land, 
most of which are of brick construction with thatched roofs. A 
good many of the barns appeared to be built on the side of the 
house, serving as a combination barn and house under the same 
roof. 

Upon our arrival at Utrecht we met the members of the sup- 
plementary party of veterinarians at the hotel. One can readily 
appreciate the joy we all felt at this meeting. We all felt as 
though we had just met our long lost brothers, and this feeling 
must have been mutual, since as a result of the lack of preliminary 
arrangements the members of the supplementary party had not 
had the opportunity of seeing the veterinary institutions they 
visited under such ideal auspices as was our good fortune. 
\mong the members of this party were Dr. and Mrs. Gill, of New 
York C ity ; 3 De. and Mrs. Campbell, of Chicago; Dr. Blattenberg, 
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of Lima, Ohio; Dr. De Vine, of Goshen, New York; Dr. Acker- 
man, of Brooklyn, New York; Dr. Mayo, of Chicago, Secretary 
of the A. V. M. A.; Dr. Hoylman, of Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
Dr. Sanford, of Brooklyn, New York. 

The intention was that the supplementary party should join 
our party at Utrecht and be with us from there on until our 
return to the United States. Unfortunately, the excitement of 
the impending war, kept every country in the greatest sus- 


pense, and this greatly interfered with the execution of the re- 
niaining part of our itinerary. In Utrecht we visited the Govern. 
ment Veterinary School of Holland. The first impression of 


the school was not very good, but upon visiting the different 


Dutch Girls, Island of Marken, Holland. 


buildings and seeing the equipment, also the character of the 


work which is being carried on in that institution, we left, well 


impressed and highly enthused. 
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At the entrance of the institution we were met by the Director, 
Dr. Schimmel. Since that time, the death of this splendid old 
gentleman has been reported from Iturope. He appeared as a 
very gentle, unassuming man, with the appearance of one who 


Dutch Girl, Island of Marken, Holland. 
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makes many friends. He spoke I:nglish fluently, and after a few 
brief remarks of welcome, he immediately ushered us into the 
college. He introduced to us the members of his faculty as 
we entered the offices of each one. We were particularly im- 
pressed with the Department of Surgery, which, from all appear- 
ances, is developed to the highest state of perfection. We were 
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i present during the clinic, which is conducted in a similar way as 


in the other institutions abroad. 

The hospitals for small animals and the stables for the horses 
are very good, and all buildings are kept cleanly and orderly. A 
great number of animals are kept in the institution, such as cows, 
sheep, goats, pigs, rabbits, guinea pigs, chickens, etc., which are 
used in connection with the teaching. The ambulatory clinic is 
well developed and offers the student the advantages of practical 
experience such.as is needed for the practitioner. The college is 
provided with an ambulance which brings to the institution ani- 
mals incapable of walking. 


Milk Delivery in Holland. Note motive power under cart. 


The department of pathology is entirely new, and in planning 
the same, all good points of this department in the different in- 
“stitutions of Europe were given consideration and it appeared to 

be the most complete of any institution we visited. _ 
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They also have a splendid collection of pathological speci- 
mens. The school is something over one hundred years old and 
is located along a canal, the grounds around the buildings being 
kept neatly and ornamented with all kinds of shrubbery and large 
trees. They have a good-sized botanical garden and _ fifteen 
acres of very good pasture land. 


View of one of the Cattle Stalls, “ Oud Bussem.” 


The school appeared to do splendid work, and its graduates 
must be very capable veterinarians. 

The Professor of Zootechnic gave us a demonstration with 
lantern slides of the advanced breeds of horses and cattle bred 
in Holland. Most of the horses are light. Many good hackneys 
and Belgian types were shown. The cows are almost entirely 
of the Holstein breeds. They do however object to the name 
‘“ Holstein,” and call them black and white Fresian. 

Each department in the college has a good projectroscope, 
which is extensively used in the teaching. 

In the post-mortem room there is an exhibit of the skulls of 
the different species of animals, opened to show the best methods 
of removing the brain. They also have a good-sized incineration 
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plant. Their library and meeting hall is very attractive, con- 
taining a number of oil paintings of the past directors of the insti- 


Outdoor Milking, “ Oud Bussem.” 


_ General View of the Stabling, “‘Oud Bussem.” 
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tution. There is also a good marble bust of Professor Thomas- 
sen, who did a great deal towards the advancement of veterinary 
science. There is also one of De Bruin, who distinguished him- 


self especially with his work in obstetrics. 
The college has 212 students. The entrance requirements 
and the length of the course are the same as in the other -uropean 


Cow Shearing, * Oud Bussem.” 


schools. Plans are being considered now to extend the course 
from four to six years. 

Rabies is unknown at the present time in Holland. Foot-and- 
mouth disease has also been eradicated. Cases of glanders occur 
from time to time, but tuberculosis is very extensively spread 
throughout Holland. The Government pays indemnity for 
glanders and tuberculosis; always in the former, but in the latter 
case only when tuberculosis of the udder has been demonstrated 

Our party also visited a typical Dutch farm near the city of 
Utrecht, where we had the opportunity of observing the practical 
work of the farmers. From Utrecht we traveled a short distance 
to Bussen, to visit a model dairy farm. This place is on the 
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road between Utrecht and Amsterdam. We were met at the 
depot by the owner with carriages and were driven to the farm. 
__ This trip was beautiful, over one of the old stone roads built by 
. Napoleon over one hundred years ago. The dairy is located 
about a mile from the railroad station. It compares very favor- 

ably with our certified dairies. ‘The barn has a thatched roof, 
concrete floors, walls and ceiling. The method of ventilation is 
good, and is much like the system seen in our best barns. A new 
feature appeared to be the plan for keeping the moisture from 


A Milker in the Stall, “ Oud Bussem.” 


condensing on the walls. The intake of air is the same as ours. 
The exit pipe has a shoulder above the ceiling which collects the 
moisture as it runs down the inside of the pipe. The bottom of 
the shoulder is fitted with a drainage pipe, and there are a number 
of gallons of water collected daily in this way. Each stable has 
six air chutes fourteen inches in diameter. 

The manure gutter is a peculiar feature. It is twenty-four 
inches wide and twelve inches deep. The cows are fastened 
with two chains attached to rings fourteen inches from the floor 
on an upright iron rod. The stalls are only three feet apart, but 
the cows do not appear crowded. The manger is cement, and 
begins fourteen inches in front of the tie-rods. 
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and the dairy house to the left. 


re Front view of mansion ‘‘Oud Bussem,”’ showing a workman's dwelling to the right 
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The plan of removing the manure is especially good, and 
should be observed. It is shoved through a trap door in the mid- 
dle of the gutter, where it falls into a car which runs in a sub- 
way under each section and is drawn out by a horse. The farm 
is so rich that some of the manure is sold. The liquid manure is 


saved and used on the farm. 

The milk house is up-to-date and complete, with the exception 
that there is no pasteurizer. We were told that the bacterial 
count is kept below 2,000 per c.c. The milk is sold in Amsterdam 

at II cents per liter (quart). 

They still preserve the original dairy barn which has been 
standing for more than one hundred years. This contains two 
rows of stalls, with a wide alley between them. The living room 
for the farmer is located at one end of this old stable. In the 
parlor there is a large double window facing the cow stable, and 
there is a place for a bed for a man on a low scaffold over the 
cows. There were no windows nor ventilators in this stable until 
recently. 

Mr. Vos, the owner of the dairy farm, proved a very sociable 
gentleman and did everything he could to make our visit both 

pleasing and profitable. 

Irom the farm we were taken to a roadhouse where a nice 
spread of lunch and refreshing drinks were served by the host. 

Before we left, while in the depot, the native population was 

_ treated with an outburst of American enthusiasm to express our 
feelings toward Mr. Vos, when the good singers of our party 
——- together and sang in his honor, “ He is a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” This unusual, noisy demonstration almost bewildered 
the peaceful natives. 
(To be concluded in our next issue.) 


_ SpeciAL Low Rates to OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO on 
account of the Panama-Pacific [:xposition are in effect. You 
can go over one route and return by any other. Stop-overs any- 
where are given either going or returning—see your local ticket 
agent. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE INVESTIGATION INTO 
_— EQUINE ABORTION EXISTING IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO.* 


By W. Scnorietp, D.V.Sc., DirarTMENT oF PACTERIOLOGY, ONTARIO 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA, 


(Continued pam June issue.) 


Vuar ARE THE FINDINGS INVOLVED IN THE SpREAD OF THIS _ 
DISEASE FROM Districr To District? 

Unfortunately, at present, we have but meager knowledge as 

to the way infection spreads. Investigators seem to have re- 
lied too much upon animal experiment to obtain such informa- 
tion, instead of making a thorough epidemiological investigation. 


(Giood, in his article, does not tackle this problem, discussing only 


the cause of the disease. 
Mevers, while not making any definite statement as to the 
way of infection, believes there is an incubation period of about 


fitteen days between infection and abortion. This would prac- 
tically eliminate the possibility of stallion infection. It is worthy 
of note, however, that the five naturally infected cases upon 
which his report is based occurred in mares all bred by the same 
stallion. I do not think that the experimental work of these 
authors, excellent as it is, warrants any conclusion as to the 
mode of natural infection or length of incubation period. 
During the latter period of the investigation—notably cases 
60 to 8o—a special attempt was made to collect all information 
that might throw light upon this phase of the problem now being 
discussed. It must be remembered that contagious equine abor- 
tion was a new disease in the dsitrict where it occurred during 
the past two seasons. The epidemics, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as sudden outbreaks of latent infection. We also know 
that diseases do not occur spontaneously, but always have some 


* Reprinted from a pamphlet published by authority of MinisterJof Agriculture, 
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specific organism or organisms as their cause. How the in- 
fection first entered the Province will most likely never be 
known. That it did not occur years earlier as the result of 
frequent introduction of horses from the infected districts in 
Europe and the United States is at least surprising. 

Tue Important Question Now 1s, “How Does 
SpREAD?’’—Due to the fact that the investigation was not 
started until late this spring (May, 1914), an attempt to follow 
the outbreak from town to town was impossible, although | 
thought that by careful investigation of individual cases just as 
valuable results could be obtained. The following were some of 
the most important questions put to the owners of mares that 
had aborted: 

. When did your mare abort? 
When was she bred? 
Do you remember any other mare bred at the same time? 
Which mare aborted first (when more than one aborted) ? 
Had there been any abortion previously on the farm? 
Had any of your pregnant mares been on a farm where 


abortion had recently occurred, or had mares from a farm where 


abortion had occurred been stabled in your barn? 

7. Had any food been purchased from a farm where abor- 
tion had occurred ? 

The owners generally knew where the other abortions had 
occurred in the immediate districts, so there was usually no diffi- 
culty in determining whether their stock had come in contact 
with possible infectious material. A sample of blood would 
then be taken from the mares that had aborted and from the 
other normal animals. All these questions, and more, were asked 
with the one chief object, viz., to know how the disease was dis- 
seminated. 

Remembering the two recognized portals of infection, the 
mouth and the vagina, let us see what local conditions are neces- 
sary before infection can occur through these channels. If in- 
fection is to take place through the mouth, then we must admit | 
infection of the food. But how can this occur when in many of 
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the cases, in fact almost all, the food had been grown and stored 
on the farm which previouly had been absolutely free from such 
a disease. The water, likewise, in no way could have the primary 
source of infection. Even when due to food the contamination 
would have to be recent to be dangerous. When a mare has 
aborted on the premises the food is most likely to become in- 
fected; but here it must be remembered that of thirty-five farms 
visited where abortion had occurred, on sixteen alone were there 
more than one case. In these, although possible, it is not likely 
that the infection spread from one to the other by the eating of 
contaminated food. 

Infection by the vagina subsequent to conception can only 
occur by the pregnant mare lying on bedding that is heavily con- 
taminated with the bacillus abortivus equinus. How is such in- 
fection possible, before at least one case has occurred on the 
farm? 

Infection by the mouth or vagina is highly improbable until 
the stable has become infected, due to a mare aborting. Sec- 
ondary cases may arise in this way and most probably do, but 
primary cases occurring in previously uninfected districts can- 
not be accounted for in this manner. It is, however, a possibility 
that infection is spread through livery stables. Here the horses 
are all watered from the same trough or pail, and the hay left 
hy one is eaten by the next. Against this source of infection 
may be mentioned: first, the disease should be fairly evenly dis- 
tributed in the district around the town in which the livery stable 
is located. This was not the case. Secondly, that few cases 
occurred among the driving horses, yet these were the horses 
most frequently exposed to livery-stable infection. Third, the 
organism responsible for the disease is not, as far as is known, 
present in the mouth of the animal infected. 

The belief that infection occurs almost exclusively by way of 
the mouth or vagina subsequent to conception is probably due to 
the fact that most investigations have been made in connection 
with breeding establishments where many cases occurred in the 
_ Same stable. Under such circumstances undoubtedly the possi- 
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bility of infection through these channels is greatly increased. 
If the above-mentioned are not the common portals of infection, 
then what are? 

TRANSMISSION By Corrus.—The previous modes of infec- 


tion being considered untenable in these epidemics, some other 
method was sought for. Viewing the situation in a casual way 
the untrained as well as the expert observer would consider the 


role of the stallion im spreading the disease of some importance. 
Here were stallions breeding mares that had aborted in the in- 
fected districts and then travelling around into uninfected dis- 


tricts, breeding as they went. Certainly some precautions were 
taken to prevent the stallion carrying infection such as pseudo- 


disinfection of the penis, and not breeding mares that had 
aborted until a period or two of oestrum had passed. Even such 
precautions as these were by no means always taken. Before 
considering this method seriously, i.e., infection being trans- 
mitted by the stallion from diseased to healthy mares at time of 
coitus, it is necessary to ascertain whether infection remains in 
the uterus of the mare for any length of time after abortion. 
This we attempted, but with little success, as indicated in the 
tables. This, I think, is due to the fact that specimens were 
taken too late after the abortion, and also vaginal swabs alone 
could be obtained. The swab should be taken during the period 
of oestrum, when a good chance is offered to determine whether 
infection exists in the uterus or not. Some data from Meyers’ 
investigation will help to clear up the point. In five cases of 
natural infection in mares, the organism was recovered from the 
uterus in one case twenty-seven days, and in another twenty-four 
days after the abortion. In experimental infection induced in a 
goat, the organism was recovered seventy-five days after the 
abortion had occurred. He considers that failure to isolate it 
from the other three cases of natural infection was due to the 
use of antiseptic douches. The persistence of the organism in 
the uterus makes the animal a serious menace when careless 


methods of breeding are employed. Instead of considering in- 
fection by means of the stallion as outlined above, a mere possi- 
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bility, I think it should be considered the most probable way in 
which the disease spreads. 

I wish now to bring before you a number of cases investi- 
gated strictly from the epidemiological standpoint, that is, in 
these cases our main object was to discover the way in which 
the disease spread from animal to animal. To elicit the neces- 
sary answers from the owners the questions previously men- 
tioned were used. 

The points of most importance in regard to the epidemic in 
District “C’’ may be summarized: 

1. All the cases occurred within a period of three weeks, 
except No. 43. (The owner being absent accurate information 
could not be obtained in cases 35 to 39 inclusive. ) 

2. Fifteen cases occurred on eleven different farms. 

3. None of the farms on which abortion occurred were ad- 
joining each other. There was at least one farm, and perhaps 
more, free from infection between those on which the abortions 
occurred. Thus an abortion on one farm could not. be consid- 
ered as influencing the abortions occurring on other farms in the 
vicinity. (The owners stated that their stock did not mix. ) 

4. These mares had all been served by stallions passing 
through a near-by infected district. 

The facts of this outbreak make infection by mouth or vagina 
(subsequent to conception) in most of the cases impossible. Also 
there is no evidence of a fifteen-day incubation period. After 
a careful survey of the situation I am convinced that the com- 
mon source of infection for the mares were the stallions to which 
they were bred. These, after breeding to mares in a district 
where abortion was epidemic, were, without satisfactory precau- 
tions, used for service in District “ C,” which up to that time had 
heen free from infection. If this was a very infectious disease, 
having a brief incubation period, there might be a possibility that 
case No. 46, occurring on April 7th, was the nucleus of infection 
for the subsequent cases. Our present knowledge of this disease 
is, however, absolutely opposed to such a suggestion. When 
several cases occur on the same farm, separated by a reasonable 
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period of time, the latter cases may be, and most likely are, secon- 
dary cases arising from the primary one. 

The following table has been compiled from data previously 
recorded, with the object of studying collectively those cases in 
which more than one abortion occurred on the same premises. 
Only cases where accurate information was obtained are in- 


cluded : 


Result of Tests. 
No. of Date 
Stallion. Aborted. Fixation. Agglutination. 


April 30. 
May 5. 


Feb. 
April 1s 
Feb. 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Nov. 7. 
Feb. 
April 8 
April 23 


[+ ++ ++ ++ 44+ 44+ 
++ +4+ ++ +4 ++ ++ 


May 1 
May 6. 


April 
Mar. 15 
June 29 

? 


H mare sold but aborted on farm in February 
April 30 


+ ++ ++ 
+ ++ ++ 4+] 


In four of the ten cases, namely A, C, D and G, the incubation 
period is altogether too brief to consider that the infection of 
the second case was derived from the first. In the remaining few 


_ Cases a reasonable incubation period exists. The important point 


is: from whence do the primary cases arise? In almost all cases 
the infected mares were on farms widely separated, and no ming- 
ling of stock had occurred. Most of the abortions were over 
before the animals had been turned out to pasture. In only one 
instance, case No. 72, was there a history of the mares previous 
to abortion being on infected premises. Again, I would state 


Case 
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that the only possible source of infection open to all cases were 
the stallions that travelled from infected to uninfected districts. 

The history of the following cases was recently received from 
lr. Duthie, of Pincher Creek, Alberta. In the fall of 1912 seven 
mares of his were bred to two stallions, X and Z; five to the 
former and two to the latter. All proved to be in foal. Of the 
five mares bred to X three aborted, one lost her colt during par- 
turition, while the foal of the last one developed septic arthritis, 
from which it finally recovered. The two mares bred to stallion 
Z delivered healthy foals. These seven mares were kept under 
similar conditions. Stallion X travelled through the district 
breeding indiscriminately, and many mares served by him aborted. 
Stallion Z was the property of Dr. Duthie and had never been 
used for service before. Quoting from his letter he says: “ The 
loss appears to have been greatest in those herds where travelling 
stallions were used, and least where they bred only to their own.” 
The argument always used against the idea of stallion infection, 
especially by those whose interests depend upon the good reputa- 
tion of the stallion, is that, if the stallion carried the infection, 
all or almost all mares bred to him would abort. The statement 
demands too much. In no disease do all those exposed to infec- 
tion become infected. Individual resistance, even amongst the 
same animal species and to the same disease, varies greatly. Also 
there is good reason to believe that the infection is not a very 
virulent one and the following facts are in evidence of this: A 
mare may become infected with the bacillus abortivus equinus to 
an extent sufficient to produce a positive agglutination and com- 
plement-fixation reaction without showing any symptom of dis- 
ease at all. The following examples illustrate this point: 

Case No. 52.—The bacillus abortivus equinus was isolated 
from the joint of a foal that was suffering from septic arthritis. 
A sample of blood taken from the dam gave positive agglutina- 
tion and fixation reactions. The dam always appeared to be 
perfectly healthy. One case of abortion had occurred on the 
farm. 

Case No. 57.—While investigating case No. 56 a sample of 
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blood was taken from a perfectly healthy mare on the same 
premises that was due to foal in a week or two. This sample 
gave a good fixation and agglutination reaction. The mare de- 
livered an apparently healthy foal, but it was weak from the 


first and died in a few days. 
Case No. 83.—This mare delivered her foal a few days before 
Pore Abortion not suspected. Colt developed septic arthritis 
and died. The bacillus abortivus equinus was isolated from 
“the cadaver in pure culture, while the mare's blood was tested 
and gave splendid fixation and agglutination reactions. The 
"mare never showed signs of any disease. 

Case No. 91.—The mare had a colt which developed septic 

arthritis and died. A blood sample of the mare showed positive 

agglutination and fixation reactions. The mare was never known 
to be unwell. Several other cases of this kind occurred last year 
(1913). 

In further support of the statements that the infections is not 
virulent in type or one that would be considered highly infectious 
is the fact that on many farms where abortion occurred mares 
_ carried their foals full time and never became infected, although 

standing in adjacent stalls to mares that had aborted. To make 
_ sure that such apparently healthy mares were not infected, fixa- 
tion and agglutination tests were made on their blood, which 

in every case proved to be negative except in the one cited above, 
No. 

In all diseases of the less malignant type there are a number 

of animals which seem to possess a natural immunity and thus 
escape an infection to which their species is vulnerable. I think 
that the above argument with its evidence satisfactorily explains 
why comparatively few mares in a district abort, even if the 
uterus is infected at the time of coitus. 

Before closing the present discussion I would like to draw 
particular attention to cases Nos. 52, 57, 68, 83, 33 and 92. 
These are most probably the really dangerous cases in spreading 
the disease, as the owners never suspected abortion and took no 
precaution with regard to quarantine or time of breeding. 5 
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| would not wish those reading this section of the report deal- 
ing with the spread of the disease to consider my attitude as one 
of absolute hostility to the orthodox belief in infection by mouth 
or vagina (subsequent to conception ). 

My endeavor has been to show that these methods of infec- 
tion will not explain all cases, and that infection occurring during 
coitus, having much evidence in its favor, should be given more 


serious consideration. 


Controt oF Contacious EQUINE ABORTION. 


Even with our limited knowledge of this disease certain 


prophylactic measures suggest themselves, which, if systematic- 
ally adopted, should be of considerable value. The following 
regulations should govern the breeding of mares that have 
aborted : 

1. <A period of three months must elapse between abortion 
and subsequent breeding. 

2. Mares that have aborted must not be bred if there is any 
evidence of uterine catarrh, even if the necessary three months 
have elapsed. 

3. Mares which have aborted must only be bred at the end 
of the stallion season. 

4. That the application of an efficient disinfectant to the 
penis of the stallion be made compulsory after each service in the 
districts in which abortion is prevalent. (Districts to be defined. ) 
(hese regulations should also extend to mares in infected ditsricts 
whose colts have become infected and later developed septic 
arthritis. This would limit the number of very dangerous dis- 
seminators, as I believe cases Nos. 52, 57, 68, 83, 33 and 92 to be. 
\s will be remembered, these mares never aborted and were 
perfectly normal, yet they gave a positive reaction, indicating 
present or recent infection. The foals of all these mares finally 
succumbed to septic arthritis. 

PropuyLactic MEASURES TO BE EMPLOYED AT TIME OF, 
OR SUBSEQUENT TO ABORTION : 

1. At the first appearance of any symptom suggestive of 
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approaching abortion, the mare should be isolated until the cause 


of her distress is known. 

2. After abortion the foetus and membranes should be burned 
if possible; if not, they should be buried deeply and covered with 
quick-lime before the dirt is replaced. The heavily contaminated 
foetus should never be dragged across the barnyard or through 
the stable, but should be removed in a sack or wheelbarrow. 

3. Those that handled the foetus or membranes, or in any 
other way became infected, should immediately wash their hands 
thoroughly and then immerse them in a strong antiseptic, such as" 
5 per cent. carbolic acid solution. 

4. The bedding should be removed and burned. The sides 
of the stall should be washed with a strong disinfectant and— 
chloride of lime freely sprinkled on the floor. 

5. The vulva, thighs and tail of the mare should be washed 
with some good disinfectant daily. 

6. Isolation should be maintained for at least one month 
after all evidence of uterine discharge has ceased. The mare 
can then be removed and the stable thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected. 

DruGs IN PropuyLactic TREATMENT.—Carbolic acid, black 
haw and methylene blue are the most popular panacea for both 
equine and bovine abortion. There is very little evidence to 
show that these drugs have any abortifacient action, and theii 
use, at present, must be considered as empirical. 

Speciric PropnyL_actic TREATMENT.—The use of vaccine 
made from the bacillus abortivus equinus (Good) after breeding 
might produce sufficient immunity to prevent the development 
of a recently planted infection. It is most unlikely that either 
a vaccine or serum, if such was produced, would be of any value 
after the infection has once become established in the gravid 
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CONCLUSIONS: 
1. That the equine abortion occurring in certain counties 
of the Province is a contagious disease, and that it is identical 


uterus. 
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with the contagious equine abortion existing in certain areas of 
the United States and Europe. 

2. The organism responsible for the infection is the bacillus 
abortivus equinus (Good). This organism has been isolated 
from the uterus of mares that had aborted. 

3. Investigation of the outbreaks in this Province seems to 
indicate that the stallion plays an important part in the spread of 
the disease. However, further research is necessary in order to 
justify any of the existing theories of natural infection. 


Tuey Are KNOCKING THE Horse.—Some of the auto truck 
manufacturers are playing a little anvil chorus for the horse as 
a part of their sales policy. His appetite is good, they say, and 
his table expenses are awfully heavy. He don’t “ keep a’mov- 
ing,’ but rests occasionally. In fact, his list of delinquencies are 
numerous, serious and aggravated. 

We will not enlarge on them by further reference, but point 
to the matter as a reminder that the friends of the horse neglect 
their duty unless they ceaselessly continue the campaign of boost- 
ing the horse. 

Many scores of thousands of people are dependent upon the 
horse for their livelihood, and enlightened self-interest should 
prompt them to extol, magnify, laud and eulogize the horse on 
every possible occasion. Unless they do this, the voice of the 
detractor will gradually exert an influence, and man’s interest 
in his best friend will slowly and imperceptibly wane and grow 
cold. 

It shouldn’t be such; but such is the way of the world, and if 
one wishes to keep anything before the attention of mankind, he’s 
got to holler without ceasing. 

We want more horses. The country needs them. The de- 
mand for them is active, but farmers will become discouraged 
from raising them unless these facts are continually kept before 
them.—( Harness World.) 


One or THE Best INVESTMENTS A VETERINARIAN CAN 
Maxke.—Dr. E. A. Richardson, of Thor, Iowa, in renewing his 
subscription, writes: Enclosed find $3 for another year’s sub- 
scription to the Review, one of the best investments a veteri- 
narian can make. 
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5 THE STATE, THE OWNER AND THE VETERINARIAN IN 
RELATION TO HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS.* 


By M. H. Reynoups, State University AND Live Stock SANITARY BOoarp. 


THe SITUATION. 


The present situation is certainly serious. Large areas of the 
_ Mississippi Valley have been swept with cholera and are badly 
poet lt with hogs and this in a section where hogs are 
usually necessary for profitable steer feeding and profitable agri- 
culture in general. 

The fundamental underlying difficulty in this situation is not 
- something in the nature of the disease ; it is not in the lack of free 
| i serum or lack of an organization that would make it possible for 


everybody to use serum; it is not a too free distribution of hog 
cholera virus; it is not lack of permits or too many permits for 
the use of virus. The great difficulty is lack of information on 
= part of the owners and an indifference to reckless spread of 
virus; to a lack of unselfish public spirit in reporting and see- 

ing that necessary laws are obeyed. 
There has been an unfortunate magnification of serum and 

an unfortunate lack of sanitation and sense. 


The idea seems to have become quite general that hog cholera 
_ can be controlled by hog cholera serum with everything else for- 
gotten—a rank absurdity perfectly apparent to men who see hog 
cholera work from the inside. 

Dr. Craig has reported a case where hog cholera spread over 
two counties following the distribution of about five hundred 
head of infected hogs through an auction sale. There are plenty 
of such cases on record. 

Some years ago in Minnesota a wealthy farmer shipped in a 
load of stock hogs from Sioux City. After about the usual incu- 
bation period these hogs commenced dying from cholera. Later 
the infection extended through a large herd previously on his 
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farm. About 64 head of his hogs were in good shape for markeci 


and were temporarily confined in the local stock yards, previous | 


to loading for Chicago. While in the yards one of these hogs 
died and was left unburied for a day or two. A short time after 
this another man shipped in a load of hogs from a district in 
South Dakota, where there had never been any cholera. ‘The 
South Dakota hogs were confined in the same pen, and a little 
later were sold at public auction to farmers and scattered over a 
distance of 15 to 20 miles, in all directions. It was estimated that 
the losses which resulted from this outbreak could not have been 
less than one million dollars. 

There seems to be a rather general failure to appreciate fully 
the extent to which hog cholera is disseminated by gross careless- 
ness. During the past year thousands of hogs—all at the same 
time—have been lying unburied in gullies and open fields. The 
student of live stock sanitation can go to any of our larger stock 
yards almost any day in the year and see farmers and stock 
buyers walking about the pens in utter disregard of the fact that 
practically every foot of the pens and alleys is contaminated with 
hog cholera virus. These people go directly home with no 
thought of disinfecting their shoes, and all the while these same 
people and their neighbors are clamoring for more hog cholera 
serum, 

There has been a constant and large unnecessary spread of 
hog cholera virus—both natural virus and serum plant virus. The 
use of serum is merely minimizing losses. We have been treating 
symptoms. We need to do more toward removing the cause— 
a very sound principle in all medical work. 


A state-wide campaign of public education along these rather 
old-fashioned lines seems to be a first essential. There must be a 
more general understanding concerning the cause, dissemination 
and prevention of hog cholera before we can accomplish much in 
the control of hog cholera. So long as thousands of people are 
exhausting every device for the spread of hog cholera virus, it is 
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- unreasonable to expect public authorities to accomplish noticeable 
results in the way of control. 

It seems to me that in the use of enormous’ quantities of 

- serum, with emphasis constantly put upon serum, we are trying 
to build a house beginning at the chimney instead of the founda- 
tion. 

Serum-only Method.—I|mmunization must of course play an 

_ important part in the remedy of this present situation. ‘There 
can no longer be question but that treatment by the serum-only 
method is a useful procedure and that by it a satisfactory per- 
centage of treated hogs can be saved, which would otherwise 
have been lost. Its range of usefulness is, of course, limited. 
Serum-only is of very great value when properly used and 
coupled with common sense sanitation in infected herds with 
acute type of the disease and where there is plenty of natural 
virus. It is useful for uninfected hogs in danger, but nearly 

ready for market and for young pigs. 

Virus Distribution—The problem of safe distribution and 
administration of hog cholera virus is the feature which has 
caused more anxiety to veterinary sanitarians than any other 
phase of hog cholera serum work. 

If an error is made by the use of virus in this method, if virus 
is used in connection with poor serum or with an insufficient dose 
of serum or under a variety of other conditions, vaccination 
cholera may follow, and vaccination cholera is a serious thing 
for the neighborhood in which it occurs. 

This work is new but it is already plain that the serum-virus 
method will in the future prove a great blessing if it can be kept 
ander proper control and that it will prove a curse to live stock 
interests if it cannot be kept under proper control. It is doubt- 
ful whether more good than harm has been accomplished up to 
the present time. More than one veterinary sanitarian has 
expressed the wish that the serum-virus treatment had never been 


developed. 
Our Minnesota plan for handling the virus question has been 
conservative and sane; but a more comprehensive plan is needed. 
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In any active hog cholera year we will need a very large quantity 
of serum and would frequently like to use virus if we could do 
it safely. But the use of twenty million c.c. of serum by the 
serum-virus method means spreading about 500 quarts of hog 
cholera virus, and the death from vaccination cholera of about 
seven or eight thousand hogs, scattered over the State on about 
fifteen hundred Minnesota farms, allowing a loss from serum- 
virus vaccination of one and one-half per cent.,—not an alto- 
gether pleasant prospect for any veterinarian who feels the weight 
of responsibility. 

Up to this time no satisfactory solution of the problem of 
virus control has been offered so far as I know. 

A Western State Institution’s report now lying on my desk 
gives the following with apparently considerable satisfact- 
tion: About 1,200 veterinarians and farmers with virus permits 
and 76 per cent. of herds treated by the serum-virus method 
showed no losses from vaccination cholera. No mention is made 
of the fact that appears as an apparently logical inference from 
the wording that vaccination cholera appeared on 24 per cent. 
of all farms where healthy herds were treated by the serum-virus 
method, 1,200 veterinarians and laymen using the virus. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN. 


The plan which I am to offer here as a possible solution 
or as a foundation upon which a plan for solution may be built, 
was submitted to a national conference of State and Federal 
hog cholera workers in Chicago last March and escaped without 
adverse criticism, which was probably unfortunate as thought- 
ful criticisms are usually helpful. A large number of replies 
from veterinarians to whom the plan has been submitted, in 
Minnesota, came like a sigh of relief. Practically everyone ap- 
proved the plan and offered to serve in the way suggested. 

I would not propose to force this plan upon anybody but hope 
to offer something so desirable that owners will accept it as a 
privilege. It seems to have been settled that given a successful 
official control, serum virus is a proper procedure for healthy 
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herds in infected territory and for apparently healthy hogs in 
infected herds where the supply of natural virus may be limited, 


or where careful sanitary precautions are impossible. 
My fundamental proposition is that virus should be adminis- 


tered exclusively by men in State employ—at least temporarily in 
State employ. No one should administer virus who has not had 
proper scientific training to make accurate diagnosis and to oper- 
ate safely and intelligently. No virus should be used in unin- 
fected trrritory except by veterinarians in regular State employ, 
and then rarely. 

Infected Territory.—For work in infected territory we would 
depend upon local veterinarians working for the time being in 
State employ. This plan proposes to supply serum, virus, and 
complete administration by the State at a flat rate paid by the 
owner to the State. The veterinarian would be paid from a fund 
supported by farmers for whom work is done. The charge to 
the owner by the State for administration would be based upon 
the amount of serum used or possibly upon the number of pigs 
treated. 

When a farmer living in or near infected territory, desires to 
have a herd treated under this plan by the serum-virus method, 
he will pay to the State a flat rate for the serum and complete 
administration, including veterinary services, mileage, disinfec- 
tants, etc. We would endeavor to make this an even rate for all 
sections of the State. 

Serum would be shipped express C. O. D. to the owner, bill 
covering both serum and administration. Virus would go to the 
veterinarian who is to administer the treatment, in order to keep 
an occasional dishonest owner from administering the serum- 
virus treatment himself. 

The State should employ a limited number of regular field 
veterinarians on full time, for services in infected territory, 
where there are no competent local veterinarians and for the 
administration of serum-virus in occasional cases (which should 

_be very rare) in uninfected territory. Our own State has these 


_ field veterinarians already available. 


— 


The question of pay for veterinary service has not been defi- 
nitely settled. The rate of pay must be so placed that there 
can be no reasonable suspicion of graft or excess pay; otherwise 
the plan will very soon fail because it will lack public confidence. 
On the other hand the veterinarian is entitled to reasonable 
compensation for professional time. He can well afford to 
work for the State under this plan cheaper than he could under 
the old plan for the private owner—for many reasons. I am 
counting on the public spirit of my profession and a willingness 
to contribute a public service on account of a public calamity. 
| am hoping that our best veterinarians will accept this plan and 
agree to do the work for a little less, not very much, but some- 
what less than their usual rates. The veterinarian would be 
paid perhaps $1.50 per hour while necessarily away from his 
office, plus expenses and mileage for his auto or team. Not all 
veterinarians are careful and accurate in their work and not all 
are conscientious so the state would undoubtedly be occasionally 
defrauded under this plan; but veterinarians as a class are as 
careful and accurate and as honest in their own line of work 
as men of any other professional or specialized class. 

My own opinion is that the success or failure of such a plan 
would depend chiefly upon the average efficiency and honesty 
of the veterinarians employed. 

I have had in mind various plans for securing the necessary 
veterinary service for work under this plan. A _ veterinarian 
doing work under this plan would have no money transactions 
with the owner. He would deal entirely with the state. He 


would go out and do the work on an order from the state. When. 


it is finished, the veterinarian would send in his report and re- 
ceive a check from the state. Men who get poor results could 
he promptly dropped from the list of permit holders, employed 
for the work. 

Before receiving his pay from the state, the veterinarian 
would make proper report as to mileage, time, and miscellaneous 
expense. He would also report the size and condition of the 
herd at time of treatment, estimated weights by lots, dosage 
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and method of treatment, whether serum only or serum-virus. 
Another report of results at the end of six weeks would be very 
desirable. 

As previously suggested, there is no thought of forcing this 
upon hog owners. The hope is to offer them something so 
good that they will be glad to avail themselves of the plan as a 
privilege. 

There will, of course, arise difficulties in the way of this or 
any other plan that can possibly be devised for doing state work 
on a large scale with such a complicated problem as hog cholera 
control. I made a rough estimate that for Minnesota last year 
two thousand days’ work would have been required to do the 
advisable serum-virus work. This would be accomplished; e. g., 
by forty men working an average of fifty days each or one hun- 
a gross 


dred men working an average of twenty days each, 
income to the veterinary profession of the state of $20,000 to 
$30,000 and all well earned in a useful service. 


wy 
Wuat ACCOMPLISHED BY SUCH A PLAN. 


Up to this time no satisfactory solution of the problem of 
virus administration has been accepted and put into anything 
like general operation. In most states where virus has been used 
at all, the thing has been simply running wild. Veterinarians 
and even laymen have been using virus as they pleased and it is 
a pertinent question whether this method has not done vastly 
more harm than good because of this irresponsible use of virus. 
It would seem that by some such plan as the one I have suggested, 


‘the dose, method, prompt reporting, determination as to when 


and where virus may be used and who may use it, will be under 
direct state control. Vaccination cholera, a small percentage of 
which is inevitable will be under state observation from the start 
and adjacent farms will be protected. 

I would hope to keep virus administration under state con- 
trol and provide a serum-virus treatment at reasonable cost to 
the owner and with reasonable compensation to the veterinarian. 
Under this plan the kind of serum and virus to be used, place 
and conditions under which serum-virus would be permitted, 
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dosage, method of treatment, economical use of serum, would 
all be under official control and I would hope to relieve our pro- 
fession from the frequently unjust but nevertheless very com- 
mon accusation of overcharge, big profits, on commercial serum, 
slovenly work, etc. The owner would have assurance of serum 
and virus from a responsible source, through a responsible agent, 
and competent administration. The veterinarian doing the work 
under this plan would have no money transaction with the owner, 
no slow or bad accounts, no large advance investment in serum, 
express, telegrams, and long distance phone calls,—no hard feel- 
ing with the owners and loss of good clients. He would do 
the work upon an order from the state, send in his report, to- 
gether with statement of time, mileage, and expense, and receive 
a check. 

During the past season we have conducted some field trials 
for the purpose of making practical tests of the plan and to get 
needed data as to time, mileage, cost items, etc. The first trial 
was conducted in Renville County, for us by Mr. Ralph Loomis, 
Secretary of the Renville County Swine Breeders Association, _ 


with results as follows: 


Actua TRIALS. 


Field Trial of Serum-Virus Plan Under Unfavorable Conditions. 


“wey 


Trial “A,” Renville County (Loomis). 


Herds treated 
Total hogs treated 
Average hogs per herd 
Total number of trips by veterinarian 
Serum used 
Virus purchased 
Miles travelled by veterinarian (herds badly scat- 

Actual time spent on road by veterinarian..14 hours, 5 minutes 
Actual time spent at farms..... 13 hours, 25 minutes 
Total time away from his office........... 27 hours, 30 minutes 
Average dose of serum per hog (estimated weight 76 

pounds) . 
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Expense Account. 
5,550 c.c. of serum at one cent............. Pere 
Auto mileage, 202.5 miles at eight cents (5 trips).... 10.2 
Veterinary service, 27.5 hours at $1.50 per hour...... 41. 
Cost per c.c. 
Serum Used. Item. Cost per Pig. } 


_ 0.0106 Total administration ............. 0.418 


Our second trial was conducted in the southwestern part of © 


the state by Mr. Glasspoole, one of our County Agents. Here | 
we had much more favorable conditions, especially as to dis- 
tances, size of herd, and number of trips by the veterinarian. . 
field Trial of Serum-Virus Plan Under Favorable Conditions. 
Trial “ B,” S. W. Minn. (Glasspoole). 
Total number of trips by 2 


Time of veterinarian on farm. 19.75 
Total time of veterinarian away from office............. 29.60 
Average serum per hog (average weight 76.44)...... 39.9 C.c. 


O.¢ ». S28 
Time of veterinarian on 85 
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Iexpense Account. 


Serum, 13,600 ¢.c. at one cent.... 


Virus, 198 cc. at ome 
Veterinarians’ mileage (59.1 miles at 8 cents)..... 


\eterinary service (29.6 hours at $1.50)............ 


Cost per Pig. 


ost per c.c. 
Serum. Item. 
0.0039 Total administration 


0.0140 


Combining these two field trials, we get trial totals, trial 


averages, and combined totals and averages as follows: It is 


put into tabular form for convenient study. 


$191.31 


0.399 


0.501 


FIELD TRIALS SERUM-VIRUS PLAN—-SUMMARY TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 


Trial A, 
Renville County, 


‘Trial 
S. W. Minn., 


Conditions Conditions 
Unfavorable. Favorable. 
A. 
Grand Grand 
Item. Total. Average. Total. Average. ‘Totals. Average. 

16 I 10 I 26 I 
141 8.8 341 34-1 482 18.5 
5550 347 1 3600 1360 19150 730 
Weight of hogs.......10673* 667* 260075 2607.5 36748 1413 
Average weight per hog... 76* 76.4* 70.2" 
Serum per hog, c.c.... 39-4 39-9 39-7 
225 14 158 15.8 383 14.3 
202.5 12.6 59-1 5.91 261.6 10.1 
Veterinarian’s hours on 

14.1 0.88 9.85 0.98 23-95 0.92 
Veterinarian’s hours on 

13.4 0.83 19.75 1.97 33-15 
hours, veterina- 

27.5 29.6 2.96 57-1 2.2 
5 0.3 2 0.2 eee 
\liscellaneous expense. 1.55 0.10 4.60 0.46 6.15 0.236 
lotal cost of adminis- 

tration per c.c. oO 

0.0106 0.0039 «++ 0.0059 
Total cost serum, 

virus and administra- 

tion per c.c. serum 

Cost of administration 

0.418 0.157 oss 0.234 
Total cost, serum, virus, 

and _ administration 


* Estimated. 


Veterinarian $1.50 per hour while away from his office plus necessary miscellaneous ex- 
pense and mileage at 8c. 


Calculations are based on: Serum at tc. per c.c. 


Virus at 1c. per c.c. 


567 
1.58 
4.60 
4-73 
44.40 
0.157 
| 
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The “ averages " in the preceding table are per farm except 
where otherwise specified, in the item. So far as these trials 
show, it appears that our state could furnish state serum at about 
one cent per c.c. It could cover complete administration expense 
on the basis mentioned at 0.6 of a cent per c.c. Total cost to 
owner would be 1.6 cents per c.c. when state serum is used. 
Commercial serum would add about half a cent per c.c. 

The average of administration per pig would be 23.4 cents 
and total cost to the owner, serum and virus, and administra- 
tion, would be 63.9 cents per pig, on a large average and at a 
flat rate the state over. This data is based on 26 herds and 482 
hogs in different parts of the state. Some of the work was done 
under very favorable conditions and some under very unfavor- 
able conditions. lurther trials may, of course, vary these figures. 


Locat STORAGE OF SERUM. 


In connection with this plan we would provide for local 
storage of serum in each infected county. There are obvious rea- 
sons for local storage of serum. During the past season we 
tried out a plan for maintaining a constant stock of state serum 
in the hands of county agents located in infected territory or in 
territory where we feared infection. Our general plan was that 
this stored serum was to be used like a revolving fund in financial 
matters and maintained at as nearly as possible a constant level. 
We feel that this plan of local storage was decidedly helpful, 
especially in dealing with incipient outbreaks and for prompt de- 
livery to infected herds, under such a plan. 

There must be assurance of fair treatment for all state serum 
permit holders. Any veterinarian, for example, holding such 
permit must have the privilege of coming to the storage agent 
and getting a fair share of available serum at any time. If a 
plan of local storage be adopted, then there must be no adminis- 
tration of serum by storage agents themselves. 

We would insist that agents given this privilege concerning 
state serum must agree to co-operate with the Experiment Sta- 
tion and State Live Stock Sanitary Board in refusing to approve 
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in any way irregular use of any virus with any serum by anyone 
who does not have virus permit from the sanitary board. 

We would insist that storage agents must report promptly 
concerning the use of state serum to the Veterinary Division, 
I:xperiment Station and report promptly concerning existence 
of cholera to the State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

We do not think it wise to give county agents exclusive con- 
trol of state serum; i. e., make any arrangements which would 
provide that all state serum for a given county must pass through 
the storage agent’s hands. We would reserve the right to make 
direct shipments to either veterinarian or owner in accordance 
with our regular conditions, provided for this work. 

Whether any such plan can be made to aid in solving the 
problem of virus distribution and use, is for the future to say. 


Certainly something better than the present muddle is needed. 


Drart Horse BREEDING IN THE EAsT. 


The eastern trade has for years taken a large share of the 
hest draft horses sold from the central west. New York has 
heen an extensive buyer both for city and country use. The 
enormous extent of this trade is indicated by the estimate of the 
New York State Breeders’ Association that requires 80,000 
horses each year over and above those bred in that common- 
wealth. The cost of these horses is estimated at $20,000,000. 

There is evident room for considerable expansion of breed- 
ing operations in the east, and the establishment of a number of 
large breeding farms has been undertaken at a most favorable 
time. Backed by abundant capital these ventures should set a 
splendid example for farmers throughout the east, and likewise 
should furnish them the high-class foundation stock required. 
The lesson regarding type should already have been quite well 
learned, at least concerning what not to breed. New York 
farmers have been raising some weedy light stock all along, and 
finding a poor market for it. What they had to sell was cheap; 
what they had to buy was dear. When they wanted big horses 
they had to buy them. Now if they will apply the lesson to the 
breeding business, and produce real drafters, a mint of money 


will be shifted their way.—( Breeders’ Gazette. ) 
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IMMUNITY.* 


By Cuartes Murray, D.V.M., lowa Strate Ames, IA. 


The term immunity is one used to express relative resistance 
to disease. . Ricketts defines it as follows: “ By immunity, we 
understand that condition in which an individual or a species of 
animal exhibits unusual or complete resistance to an infection 
for which other individuals or species show a greater or less de- 
grees of susceptibility.” An animal recovered from an infection 
may be less, or not at all again susceptible to the same infection, 
although no changes macroscopic, or microscopic can be shown 
to have occurred in its system. Such a condition constitutes 
immunity. Although no such changes as mentioned may be 
demonstrated, nevertheless there can be shown to be present in 
such animal reaction bodies of a specific nature, directed against 
the infecting agents or their toxic products. These reaction 
bodies found chiefly in the blood serum are known as anti bodies. 

Immunity is of two types, natural and acquired. The former, 
which is congenital, may be either racial or individual; racial, if 
all the individuals of a certain species are non-susceptible ; indi- 
vidual, if only a few. The latter type may oftentimes be more 
seeming than real, many cases being accounted for by an ex- 

posure to mild infections not resulting in manifestation of 
symptomis. 

The acquired type of immunity, which is not congenital, 
may be acquired in a variety of ways. It may be actively ac- 
quired by the development in the tissues of antibodies which 


prevent the growth of invading organisms, or destroy or neu- 
_tralize their products. The chief methods of stimulating such 


a type of immunity are: ial 
A. B rq j ic 7 j is 
injection of living organisms: 
(1) In sub-lethal doses. Fo a 


* Read before the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association, at Cedar Rapids, 
February, 1915. 
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(2) In a form attenuated by: 
(a) Heating. 
{b) Growing at unfavorable temperatures. 


(c) Growing in weak antiseptic solution. 
(d) Growing on artificial media for long pe- — 
riods. 


(e) Animal passage. 


B. By injection of dead organisms. 
7 C. By injection of the products of digested organisms. — 
I). By injection of toxins. 

The injection of fully virulent organisms in doses too small 
to produce a fatal infection is no longer much practiced. It 
is particularly dangerous because of different degrees of suscepti- 
bility of individuals. The meth. 1 was early used for immuniza- 
tion against anthrax and black leg, but is now discarded for 
safer methods. This method used on laboratory animals for 
investigation purposes is of great value, where a high degree of 
immunity is desired, such being brought about by repeated in- 
jections of increasing doses, first of dead, then of living 
organisms. 

The use of attenuated organisms for the stimulation of im- 
munity is much used and of great value. Such organisms as the 
pyogenic streptococci and micrococci, the bacillus of typhoid and 
the bacillus of blackleg are attenuated to such a degree by the 
application of heat, that their introduction into the susceptible 
individual is attended by little or no danger, while at the same 
time the production of antibodies is highly stimulated. The 
anthrax bacillus when grown at a temperature of 42 degrees C. 
for 10 to 20 days loses its virulence and becomes a safe sub- 
stance for injection to stimulate the production of antibodies. 
The streptococcus pyogenes when grown for a time on artificial 


= 
2 
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media, particularly after several transfers, becomes inactive as 
a producer of pus, but retains its power to stimulate the produc- 
tion of opsonins. 

Animal passage as a means of attenuation is efficient to _ 
destroy virulence in some cases, ¢. g., smallpox virus grown in 
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bodies of cattle, swine erysipelas organism in rabbit or pigeon. 
Such a method is particularly valuable where the animal in 


3 hose body the organism is grown is not susceptible to the dis- 
ase of which the organism is the cause (anthrax in frog). On 
he other hand, the passage of an organism through the body of 
a susceptible animal frequently exalts its virulence to a great 
extent and renders it utterly unfit for immunizing purposes. (In- 
aa virulence hog cholera virus. ) 
The injection of dead bacteria stimulates the production of 
antibodies to a degree sufficient in many cases to confer a tol- 
lasting immunity. 

The introduction of living or dead bacteria constitutes what 
we know as vaccination. The dead bacteria form a product 
hi we are generally designating bacterins. 

Media upon which bacteria have grown and which contain 
_ the products of bacteria, are sometimes filtered through por- 
pe ain to remove the organisms and then injected into the animal 
body in an effort to stimulate antibody production. If such 
Seem are toxin producing, the filtrate is of undoubted value 
in the stimulation of anti toxin production. 

In acquiring a passive immunity the animal treated takes ab- 
solutely no part whatever in the production of antibodies, these 
having been produced in the body of some other animal and ob- 
tained from its serum. Such method is not to be confused with 
vaccination. 

Since the acceptance of the germ theory of disease, four 
theories of immunity have been held. Two of these have long 
been discarded and are now of only historic interest. The other 
two have both been proven to be based on fact and both are now 
generally accepted. Instead of conflicting, as was first believed, 
they do, with slight modifications from the original, supplement 
each other, and phenomena that cannot be explained by one can 
be by the other. 

The exhaustion theory which was early proposed and for 
sometime held as explaining immunity was based on the observa- 
tion of laboratory workers that bacteria and molds would 


weve” 
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grow luxuriantly when freshly implanted on artificial media, 
would in time grow much more slowly and finally would cease 
to grow. This was then believed to be due to the exhaustion of 
all nutrient material from the media, and it was reasoned that 
the same condition existed in the body of an animal invaded by 
hacteria, viz., that the particular food material needed by these 
hacteria was used up, and as a consequence the bacteria ceased 
to multiply, died, and the patient recovered. Chemical analysis 
of the media upon which bacteria had grown was made and it 
was found that the nutrients were still present in abundance 
and therefore the bacteria had not ceased to grow on account of 
lack of these. Later experiments have shown that even on the 
serum of individuals recovered from and immune to such dis- 
eases as diphtheria the specific organism will grow luxuriantly. 
This resulted in the abandonment of the exhaustion theory. 

The noxious retention theory of Chauveau was then held 
for a time. This was that bacteria growing in artificial media 
produced substances harmful to their own growth and thus were 
self limited in reproduction. Such a thing is actually true in 
some cases, ¢. g., the bacteria that cause milk to sour soon change 
sufficient of the milk sugar to lactic acid so that they will no 
longer multiply. It was reasoned from this that some such thing 
occurred in the animal body and that immunity thereby resulted. 
It has since been proven, however, that the substances which 
prevent bacterial growth are produced not by the bacteria them- 
selves but by the body in which they grow. 

Metchnikoff’s theory of phagocytosis is one of the accepted 
theories of immunity. This is, that certain of the leucocytes 
have the power of taking up and digesting or destroying bacteria 
that are invading the tissues and that there is produced by the 
body cells a substance known as opsonin which acts upon the 
hacteria making them attractive for the leucocytes and resulting 
in their increased destruction. In popular parlance the opsonin 
is the “tabasco sauce which spread on the bacteria whets the 
appetite of the leucocytes.” It is proven that the opsonin in 
no way alters the leucocytes but that its action is wholly upon 


— 
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the bacteria. The condition sought in the use of bacterins and 
vaccines is to increase the opsonin content of the blood or “ op- 
sonic index,” thereby fortifying the body against bacterial inva- 
sion by enabling the leucocytes to destroy the invading organisms. 
In bringing this about, there follows soon after the injection of 
the vaccine a condition of the body known as the negative phase 
when the opsonin content is actually decreased to less than nor- 
mal. This is probably due to the attempted readjustment fol- 
lowing the stimulation of the body cells to the production of the 
antibodies. In from two to five days this condition is overcome, 
the opsonins increase, and the body is in the positive phase. This 
is the time for the second injection of vaccine. [Following such, 
the decrease in opsonin content should be much less than follow- 
ing the first injection and subsequent injections made at the 
height of the positive phase tend to keep the animal in a high 
state of immunity, whereby the infection is successfully com- 
batted. 

The technique of bacterin preparation as at present followed 
includes the following steps: 

_ (a) Securing a culture of the organism to be used. 

(b) Growing the same upon artificial media to secure maxi- 
mum growth. 

(c) Attenuating or killing the organism so grown by the 
application of heat. 

(d) Standardizing the suspension and arranging same in 
proper dosage. 

For an autogenous bacterin, the culture is made directly from 
the lesion of the animal to be treated, preferably upon solid media 
as agar. After 24-48 hours’ incubation the culture is examined 
to determine its purity. The growth is then washed off the agar 
and subjected to a heat of 65 to 70 degrees C. in a water bath 
for one hour. The killed culture can be standardized by one of 

. various methods, the classic one of Wright, in which a compara- 
tive blood count is used being satisfactory. After determining 
the number of organisms contained in each cubic centimeter of 
the suspension the proper dosage may be atranged. In our clinic 
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work we have prepared the bacterins to contain 14-1 billion 
organisms per c.c. for the first dose with an increase up to 8-10 
billion in the sixth dose. Our experience has been that usually 
not more than four doses are necessary. 

lor polyvalent bacterins the same species of organism is 
obtained from various sources to furnish as many stains as pos- 
sible. These are then grown separately as for univalent bac- 
terins, and mixed before being placed in ampules. 

A mixed bacterin is prepared by having a number of species 
and combining these in a bacterin, the supposition being that 
for stock usage such a mixture will contain at least some of the 
organisms responsible for the infection. There is on the market, 
somewhat recently a new form of biological product known as 
sero-bacterin. This consists of organisms grown and treated 
in the usual manner for preparing bacterins but suspended for a 
stated period in an homologous antiserum, the object being to 
sensitize them. This, it is claimed, hastens their action when 
they are administered and eliminates the negative phase which 
follows the use of ordinary bacterins. Injections of such sensi- 
tized bacterins may be made at much shorter intervals than un- 
sensitized, twenty-four hours being a sufficient lapse of time. 

A modification of this technique is followed in Dr. Murphey’s 
Clinics at Merey Hospital, Chicago. Blood is drawn aseptically 
from the patient to be treated. One c.c. of this sterile blood is 
placed in an ascitic agar tube and allowed to stand one hour. 
Placed in the incubator in an upright position the tubes are 
incubated 24 hours. The blood settles to the bottom and coagu- 
lates. This tube is then inoculated from the patient and incu- 
hated for 24 hours. The growth is then washed off with physio- 
logical salt solution. This bacterial emulsion is now placed in 
some of the inactivated serum of the patient and incubated for 
24 hours. The union of the bacteria and of antibodies of the 
serum occurs and such bacteria are said to be sensitized. In this 
condition they are quickly taken upon and destroyed by the 
leucocytes and a rapid immunization of the individual occurs, 


without any of the local or systemic reactions observed in the 
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use of non-sensitized bacterine. normously increased dosage 
with such bacterine is made possible, as many as 30 billion 
streptococci and staphylocci having been introduced at one time 
without ill effect. 

Ehrlich’s humoral or lateral side chain theory seems best to 

explain the many known facts of immunity. He maintains that 
in the body humors are produced the substances (antibodies ) 
“Which antagonize the growth and development of pathogenic 

organisms or which are capable of neutralizing their products. 
It is not due to the injection of bacteria alone that the produc- 
tion of antibodies is stimulated but to many protein substances 
both animal and vegetable. Among these are blood, nerve and 
the various body cells, milk, egg white, plant protein, ete. Any 
of these substances which stimulate production of antibodies 
are known as antigens. [hrlich classifies the antibodies pro- 
duced under certain conditions as the first, second and third 
order, all differing in their various degrees of complexity. To 
the first order belong the antitoxins; to the second the agglutinins 
and precipitins; to the third the various lysins, such as bacterio- 
lysins, hemolysins and cytolysins. 

Antitoxin, by far the most important antisubstance whose 
production is accounted for by Ehrlich’s theory is prepared for 
tetanus, diphtheria, cobra venom poisoning and hay fever. The 
introduction of the toxins of the organisms of these various con- 
ditions results in the body cells being stimulated to the produc- 
tion of an extra quantity of receptors which thrown free into 
the blood stream constitute the antitoxin. Such antisera when 
introduced ‘into a susceptible individual confer a passive immu- 
nity which lasts for a limited time. 

Ehrlich’s antibodies of the second order have not been shown 
to be of great value as protective agencies, but are important in 
diagnosis. The agglutinins present in the serum of animals suf- 
feririg such diseases as glanders make possible the recognition of 
the disease by their specific action upon the causative organisms. 
The precipitins formed in the body of an animal injected with 
foreign proteins make possible the differentiation of meats and 


the recognition of blood stains for forensic purposes. a 


«a 


Hemolysins and bacteriolysins, the antibodies of [hrlich’s 
third order form the basis of the most accurate tests for such 
diseases as syphilis, glanders, and contagious abortion, namely 


the complement-fixation test. 


Tue Hoc CuoL_era QuesTION FROM THE BREEDERS VIEW- 
roint: In your issue of April 1 appears an article on “ Immuniz- 
ing Breeding Swine,” by Dr. J. W. Connaway, of the University 
of Missouri. I have never read an article that covered the subject 
more completely or that contained more advanced, sane, practical 
knowledge in regard to the eradication of hog cholera. 

It is well known to a few of the greatest breeders of swine 
that the use of virus in the herd is ill advised. It is to be regretted 
that such men are too few; even some of these use the simul- 
taneous method of immunizing simply because their trade calls 
for it. Others use it purely for the purpose of making attractive 
headlines in advertising before those who are not posted. 

Dr. Connaway’s article truly states that the time will come 
within a few years when no man will think of immunizing his 
herd with the simultaneous method. I know of a locality embrac- 
ing several counties in one of the leading hog states where a con- 
certed effort was made with disastrous results to stamp out hog 
cholera by employing the simultaneous method. Can any man 
who knows ever so little about swine hush: indry doubt what the 
results would have been if simultaneous efforts with sanitation 
and serum of known potency had been employed? Serum is 
manufactured by experts, sanitation must be developed by the 
breeder. Does he know how properly to disinfect an infected 
premises, or to keep one sanitary that is not infected where there 
is a large herd of hogs produced continually? I am led to believe 
that he does not. Then there is no better time for this education 
than now, since we are passing from the worst scourge of animal 
diseases ever experienced by this Nation. While those capable 
of giving us this knowledge are at work let every breeder think 
well of the obligation not only to himself but to his fellow-man 
before introducing disease in the most virulent form on his prem- 
ises—(J. O. DuNCAN in the Breeders Gasette.) 

Marion Co., Ky. 


; LonG Pepicrees: It is stated that the pedigrees of some 
Arab horses may be traced back for 2,000 years. 
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HORMONES AND THE DUCTLESS GLANDS.* 


By Pierre A. Fisu, Iruaca, N. Y. 


Ancient medicine advanced the idea that the health of 
the body depended upon the humors or fluids produced by it. 
Of these the ancients took into account four principal humors : 
the blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. .\ person troubled 
with melancholia was believed to be afflicted with black bile 
-and numerous other disorders were supposed to be directly rela- 
ted to the condition of the humors. [ven to this day the tem- 
perament of individuals, based upon this ancient classification, is 
described as sanguine, phlegmatic and choleric. 

It is an interesting fact that some of the ancient ideas, based 
largely upon superstition, and wholly theoretical in character, 
have, in the light of later scientific research, possessed, in a far- 
fetched way, some germs of truth in them. While the old view 
‘was vague and ill defined as to the processes involved, modern 
research has, of late, quite clearly demonstrated that, the various 
tissues of the body are influenced in a chemical way by certain 
substances conveyed by the blood and lymph from the specific 
tissues in which these substances originate. 

Our present knowledge of the chemical relationship of the 
body tissues is based largely upon the demonstration by Bayliss 
and Starling, that the secretion of the pancreas, independently 
of its nervous mechanism, can be excited by injecting into the 
circulation an extract made with a dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid from the mucosa of the duodenum. 

Even before this discovery it had been ascertained that the 
application of acid solutions to the duodenal mucosa would 
excite the flow of pancreatic juice, and as the contents of the 
stomach are normally acid, it was believed that after they had 
come in contact with the duodenum, their acidity served as a 
normal stimulus for the reflex nervous mechanism controlling the 


* Read before the Central New York Veterinary Medical Association, at Syracuse, 
June, 1915. 
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action of the pancreas. This view is in harmony with the fact 
that artificial stimulation for the vagus nerve is followed by a 
secretion from the pancreas, but the matter subsequently was 
shown to be complicated by the fact that secretion from this 
organ would occur even when the vagus and splanchnic nerves 
were cut, thus eliminating the nervous mechanism. 


The investigations of Bayliss and Starling have cleared up 


this apparent contradiction. Since the acid extract of the duo- 
denal mucosa when injected into the blood will excite the pan- 
creatic secretion, even when all of the nerves to that organ 
have been severed, the conclusion seems justified that instead of, 
or normally in addition to, a nervous reaction we have something 
more in the nature of a chemical reaction to deal with; that 
the result was induced by a substance formed by the action of 
the acid food on the intestinal mucosa and this substance was 
taken in by the blood and thus carried to the pancreas to stimu- 
late it directly. 

This substance has been named secretin. It is not of the 
nature of an enzyme as it is not destroyed by boiling nor is its 
activity interfered with by alcohol. Secretin is a representative 
of what is now regarded, a number of similar substances in the 
hody, under the general designation of hormones. The literal 
meaning of hormone is “ to excite’ and its function is to excite 
activity in other organs or tissues more or less remote from the 
tissue in which the specific hormone is manufactured, or in other 
words to enable one part of the organism to excite or control 
another and distant part, either independently or in co-operation 
with the nervous mechanism. While the results in some cases 
are strikingly similar to nervous action, the process involved is 
strongly suggestive of chemical action and somewhat remotely, 
perhaps, tends to revive the ancient but discarded doctrine of the 


humors. 

The extent and power of the hormones in controlling the 
various functions of the body is only just beginning to be appre- 
ciated. In earlier days, a number of the so-called ductless glands, 
such as the pituitary body, the pineal, thyroid and adrenal glands 


| 


were regarded as relatively functionless and unimportant and 
looked upon as remnants of some embryonic or ancestral struc- 
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tures. 

Physiologic investigation has shown that they possess 
undoubted functions of a more or less profound character and 
that preparations from certain of these structures are being 
more and more utilized for therapeutic purposes with decided 
benefit in those conditions in which they are indicated. |The 
substances produced in these glands, from their analogy to the 
secretin produced in the intestinal mucosa and the fact that they 
are conveyed in the blood and lymph to cause chemical or physio- 
logic reactions in other tissues, seems to justify their inclusion 
in the general group of hormones. 

Among the group of hormones there is probably none of 
greater physiologic and therapeutic interest and importance than 
that produced by the adrenal bodies. This hormone is com- 
monly known as adrenalin (said also to have been produced 
synthetically) and is capable of producing profound bodily 
changes. Its presence in our blood normally has been estimated 
at about one in two hundred millions. Just what purpose this 
infinitesimal, constant amount of adrenalin in the blood serves 
is not definitely known, but when greater than the normal amount 
appears, changes of profound significance occur. Some of the 
changes are: a cessation of the activities of the alimentary 
canal; a transfer of the volume of blood from the abdominal 
organs to the lungs, heart, central nervous organs and limbs; 
an increased heart action; an increase of the sugar content of 
the blood; a quickening of its coagulating power; and a rapid 
recovery of muscle from fatigued conditions. Its local applica- 
tion in checking minor hemorrhages by constricting the vessels 
is well known. 

The variety of effects just enumerated is perhaps suggestive 
of a shotgun prescription, but physiologically they may be traced 
to a correlation with the sympathetic nervous system and the 
changes may be regarded as beneficial and preparatory to a 
physical struggle. The diminished abdominal activity and the 
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iransfer of the nutritive fluid to other parts is advantageous 
for muscular activity. The increased heart action improves the 
circulation in these regions. ‘The increase of sugar in the blood 
improves its nutritive value for muscular work. The quickened 
coagulability is a safeguard in case of injury. The improvement 
in the recovery of muscle from fatigue lengthens the time during 
which an animal may continue a struggle. These changes, induced 
hy an increased amount of adrenalin in the blood, may therefore 
he regarded as emergency measures for occasions in intense strug- 
gle. The additional adrenalin necessary for these changes is 
produced by the adrenal glands whenever the animal is driven 
into a condition of fear, rage or pain. It is believed that these 
nervous conditions stimulate reflexly the adrenal bodies and 
produce in short order the effects noted. Biologically it may 
therefore seem reasonable to conclude that adrenalin is an im- 
portant factor in the struggle for existence. 

Adrenalin, a chemical substance, is apparently essential to 
the activity of the sympathetic nervous system. Langley offers 
the generalization that the action of adrenalin on any part is 
similar to the stimulation of the sympathetic nerves to that part. 
This is of especial interest in view of its production from a 
structure of sympathetic origin. 

Therapeutically it is often used on an empirical basis, but 
with our increasing knowledge of its physiologic action rational 
explanations for its use may be looked for in the future. Exner 
has found that the intraperitoneal injection of adrenalin delays 
the absorption of a poison introduced into the stomach or peri- 
toneal cavity; thus strychnine was found to require twenty times 
as long to produce its toxic effect. This gain of time is of 
great value and, in cases of poisoning, suggests the administra- 
tion of a full dose of adrenalin as a part of the treatment pending 
the use of the proper antidotes. 

In azoturia there are probably toxic substances formed in 
the tissues which, entering the circulation, may ultimately cause 
“heart failure” and with this there may possibly exist a con- 
dition of vasomotor paralysis. On this theory adrenalin intra- 
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venously or intraperitoneally injected, should offer favorable 
indications. It should be of benefit not only in raising blood 
pressure but also in stimulating the heart and bracing up the 
circulation generally and in this way be of direct assistance in 
eliminating the accumulated toxins. Occasional reports of the 
successful use of adrenalin in this affection may, perhaps, be 
explainable on this basis. 

It is a question, on a similar hypothesis, if adrenalin may not 
be well indicated in cases of so-called forage poisoning in animals 
or ptomaine poisoning in the human subject. I’xner’s experi- 
ments with strychnine indicate that the absorption of toxins may 
be long delayed and the concomitant stimulation of the circula- 
tion should strengthen the animal against further encroachment 
of the poison and a quicker elimination of what has already been 
absorbed. 

Hormone activity is also evidenced by the sexual glands. 
Steinach, working upon young male rats and guinea pigs, has 
shown that after these were castrated, that if the ovaries from 


a young female of the same species were grafted under the ab- 


dominal skin of the castrated male, these animals, on growing to 
maturity, assumed many of the characteristics of the female — 
species. ven in the human subject results have been obtained 


to justify the conclusions reached by Steinach in his work on the 
lower mammals. The complete removal of the ovaries from a 
woman is always followed by a premature menopause. In the 
case of a woman who had been for two years without ovaries 
and who during that period had not menstruated, the successful 
grafting into her body of a live ovary from another woman was_ 
followed by a return of menstruation and sexual desire. l’urther 
evidence is furnished by the interesting case of the Blazek sisters. 
These sisters were joined like the Siamese twins; they had a 
common circulation but separate nervous systems. Pregnancy 


and parturition in one was followed by a secretion of the mam- 
mary glands of both. This extraordinary condition as regards — 
the activity of the mammary glands finds an explanation in the 
work accomplished by Starling and Lane-Claypon. It is well 
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known that as the mammalian embryo matures, many preparatory 
changes take place in the maternal body; especially prominent 
are the changes which take place in the mammary glands in 
preparation for the flow of milk which must be available for the 
young at the time of birth. Since it is well known that there are 
no nervous connections between the embryo and the mother and 
if the presence of the embryo is the cause of lactation it must be 
evident that a nervous mechanism cannot be involved, and it 
would appear that some such agency as hormones must be con- 
cerned. 

l‘ollowing this theory, the above mentioned investigators 
attempted to ascertain whether in the rabbit the embryos produced 
hormones which had the power of gradually bringing the mam- 
mary glands into activity. This hypothesis was tested by making 
an extract from a number of rabbit embryos and injecting it 
subcutaneously into virgin rabbits. The result of this treatment 


Was a preparatory growth and some evidence of milk production 
by the mammary glands of these virgin rabbits, such as 1s char- 
acteristic of a genuine pregnancy. The conclusion therefore 
seems reasonable that the fetus manufactures a hormone which is 
turned into the circulation and has the power of reacting upon 
those tissues of the mother which are needed to prepare for 
and to sustain the young after birth. Such a hormone, in the 
case of the Blazek twins, explains why the mammary glands 
of the virgin sister were also stimulated. 

At this stage it is perhaps premature to correlate this dis- 
covery with the practice of dairying, but it is not impossible 
to conceive that a beginning has been made in the laboratory 
which when properly worked up and followed out may influence 
our relations with the milch cow. The day may not be exceed- 


ingly remote when the hormone of an extract from fetal calves 
may be utilized economically and found to be as generally efficient 


as the service of the bull. 

The old idea of nervous stimuli to the organs and tissues, 
directly or reflexly, is not displaced by the view of a chemical 
stimulus from hormones. In many cases there is undoubtedly 
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a harmonious co-operation of the two, but in other instances the 


results obtainable can apparently be explained only on the basis 


of the chemical excitation by the hormones. ad 2 
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Foot-AND-Mouti DISEASE IN PHILADELPHIA.* 


Mild Outbreak in Garbage-Fed Hogs and Authorities Anxious 
to Reduce Number of Herds. 


Washington, D. C.—The presence of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the vicinity of the League Island Navy Yard, Vhiladel- 
phia, has led the State authorities to urge the owners of herds in 
this locality to send their hogs to slaughter at once. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 hogs are usually feeding in what is locally known as 
the “ Neck.”” They are fed chiefly on garbage from the city, 
but whether the disease has been conveyed to them in this way 
is still uncertain. At the present time the pestilence has appeared 
in only a mild form, and there is reason to believe that a large 
portion of the hogs can be marketed before the infection has had 
time to spread. This will, of course, be much more economical 
than waiting until the hogs get the disease and slaughtering 
and burying them. 

The vicinity of Philadelphia was one of the first places to 
become infected when the plague made its appearance last fall, 
and more or less infection has lingered there ever since. The 
last report received by the Iederal government shows that up to 
April 16th a total of 23,290 animals had been infected in Penn- 
sylvania. Of these, 8,067 were swine; 14,837 cattle; and the 
remainder sheep and goats. The reduction of the herds feeding 
in the vicinity of the ‘“ Neck” by immediate slaughter for the 
market will not only save money for the State and [Federal au- 
thorities, but will minimize the danger of the disease spreading 
again. 


Has BEEN A SUBSCRIBER TO THE REVIEW FoR TWENTY 
YEARS—AND Wou.Lp Nor Tuink oF Betnc Wiruout Ir: Dr. 
C. S. Neuman of Princeton, Minn., in renewing his subscription 
says: “I have been a subscriber to the Review for nearly 20 
years, and I would not think of being without it.” 


* Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Received late in June. 
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NEW THERAPEUTIC AGENTS.* 
By H. Jensen, D.V.S., Kansas City, Mo. 


Considerable interest has been aroused in this country in an 
ointment prepared from a dye stuff known as Scarlet Red 
(Biebrich) ; chemically it is an Amido-Azo-Toluol-Azo-Beta- 
Napthol. In appearance it is a fine powder, scarlet red in color, 
and produces a very intense stain. It has been ascertained that 
this substance incorporated with a suitable base into an ointment 
form, and applied to a granulating wound surface exerts on the 
cells a decided stimulation, and promotes rapid epithelial growth, 
as well as new formation and restoration of defective tissue parts, 
with astonishing rapidity. The epithelium formed is unusually 
thick and tough. The question of the proper strength to use 
has been the subject of considerable investigation. At first it 
was advocated to use an 8 per cent. ointment. This, however, 
was found to be too irritating, and after some practical observa- 
tions a 4 per cent. ointment has been found most satisfactory. 
This ointment is especially indicated in burns, on especially large 
areas, skin gangrene, dermatitis, bed sores, moist eczema, granu- 
lating wounds, and to rapidly stimulate skin epithelization of 
denuded surfaces, that formerly could only be successfully treated 
hy the means of skin grafting. Several cases have come under 
my observation where this agent has been used with most excel- 
lent results. 

A very valuable addition to the seemingly overcrowded list 
of therapeutic agents is a new line of oxygen preparations re- 
cently introduced into the trade. Peroxide of hydrogen has been 
in common use for a number of years, and as an oxydizer, pus 
remover, deodorizer, disinfectant, is being rapidly supplemented 
hy the soluble perborates. The great advantage of these sub- 
stances over hydrogen peroxide is that in solutions of proper 
strength, they are non-irritating, absolutely permanent, and by 
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_ surfaces and mucous membranes. 


of the respective organs. 
-normal appearance of any fluids produced in the body is the result 
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simply making a 5 per cent. solution in water you have instantly 
prepared a solution of hydrogen peroxide of 10 volumes, supe- 
rior to the regular hydrogen peroxide, which is acid in reaction, 


containing either sulphuric or phosphoric acid, and in addition 


to that, some preservative; whereas the perborate solution is 
alkaline, and consequently more suitable as a disinfectant for raw 
It has further been ascertained 
In fact, 
hydrogen peroxide is always diluted before being used; there- 


that a 5 per cent. solution is stronger than necessary. 


fore, a 2 per cent. solution of the perborate is best suited as a 
non-irritating disinfectant, deodorizer, detergent, and_ tissue 
stimulant. 
10 volumes of hydrogen peroxide, plus a solution of sodium 


A 5 per cent. solution of the perborate then contains 


meta borate. There is also a certain similarity between the 


_ physico-chemical nature of these salts and potassium permanga- 


nate, a similarity restricted to the point at main issue—namely, 
the part played by the available oxygen. Briefly, it may be 
stated that the perborates accomplish in a perfectly harmless 
manner, what permanganate does, the irritating and staining 


effects of the manganous salt formed in the reaction. I shall take 


the liberty of giving you a short review on the action of oxygen 


lotions. The ambition of all practitioners has been to find an 
ideal disinfectant, one which produces a state of asepsis, without 
any harm whatsoever to the tissue to which it is applied; a non- 
toxic, non-irritating, disinfectant, and the perborates fill this long 
felt want. 


learn that the surgeon has, in instances, gone so far as to use plain 


Yet, while we are striving for the ideal agent, we 


distilled water without drugs, for irrigation, and that the physi- 
ologist has found that bodily secretions of glands and mucous 
membranes, produce and contain in themselves substances of 
enzymic nature, which are able to maintain the aseptic condition 
ut the secretions, or, let us say, the 


of normal functions, which is metabolism. We may, therefore, 


conclude that the normal state of mucous membranes, and up to 


a certain limit, also lesioned tissue, should be maintained if the 
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functions of metabolism of the respective organs are kept nor- 
mal. Would it not be permissible to draw a further conclusion 
hy saying that the ideal disinfectant should also be a stimulant 
to the functions of the tissues, rather than a mere disinfectant? 

The stimulant which should be considered first and at all 
times, and under all conditions is oxygen, because it is the phy- 
siological stimulant of living substance; it is the reagent which 
nature has selected to effectuate, by means of the process of 
intracellular respiration, the function of continuous exchange of 
matter, called metabolism. Although the oxygen needed for this 


purpose under normal conditions takes its way through blood and 


lvmph to the tissues, numerous experiments and practical test 
cases prove every day that artificial ways of bathing tissues with 
oxygen-saturated physiological salt solutions, or even with very 
dilute hydrogen peroxide solutions, produces effective results. 
hut oxygen is both a stimulant of living substance and a germi- 
cide. And if the “ ideal antiseptic ” both stimulates normal secre- 
tive functions of the tissues, thus rendering them fit te counter- 
act infection, as well as directly producing asepsis, it would be 
all that could be expected. 

In considering whether the perborates are qualified to answer. 
this golden rule of the “ ideal antiseptic’ let us start with the 
negative and ask what harm it could possibly do, under all or 
under certain circumstances? Under any and all conditions it is 
non-toxic. It is a non-irritant if in proper dilution, it may be 
an irritant if too concentrated. From the two reactive compo- 
nents, the sodium borate and the available oxygen, we know of 
the first that it is mildly astringent, which is desirable; and on 
account of the rather neutral or only weakly alkaline condition 
no harm can occur if concentrations are higher. If too much 
oxygen is brought into reaction, irritation of the tissues may 
cause excessive secretion. This might be desirable for one or 
two treatments, but not frequently repeated. But it is impor: 
tant to figure here also on the catalytic power of cell substance 
which causes the liberation of oxygen. The decomposition of 
the perborate and the amount of oxygen that will react depend 
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greatly on the condition of the tissue and the foreign bodies of 
infectious or inert character in the surrounding secretion. Thus, 
without entering here any further into the very interesting details 
of the biology of oxidative reaction, we can broadly state that 
organic impurities and tissucs will take up the oxygen they need 
provided it is available. While the perborate solution does not 
substitute ordinary H2O2 in pus removing qualities, it has great 
advantages over the latter in everything concerning the treat- 
ment of tissues, either glandular, dermal or mucosal; it is, con- 
trary to this, in its powdered state, most markedly a superior 
substitute for the liquid H2O2. It is applied in concentrated 
powder form on open wounds as well as on the skin. It is insuf- 
flated into the ear or such cavities which could not be reached 
with hydrogen peroxide, or where the liquid could not be sus- 
tained with lasting effect. It is in that form a more efficient pus 
remover and a decidedly more lasting deodorant and disinfectant 
than H2O02, without its tissue destructive effects, but always 
mildly astringent and highly detergent. On open wounds, cuts. 
bruises, etc., it acts as a powerful styptic. Application is made 
thickly, whereupon considerable blistering and swelling of the 
substance occurs; the foamy mass is wiped off with absorbent 
cotton and the application repeated. Bleeding usually stops on 
second application, which then serves as an antiseptic dressing. 
For permanent dressing, however, after the styptic perborate 
treatment, zinc peroxide is preferable, as it is insoluble and con- 
sequently slower acting with gradual release of oxygen. The 
healing process of fresh wounds, treated with perborate solution 
or powder, is smooth, and is shortened by the promotion of rapid 
granulation by both the guarding and stimulative layer of the 
oxidizing agent. 

A recent German writer suggests tincture of iodine inter- 
nally as a powerful stimulant to the appetite. The author, Dr. 
Moilleran, relates a case where a valuable Percheron horse had 
sustained a collar bruise with subsequent extensive gangrene 
of the skin, as a result of which a complete inappetence occurred 
which did not respond to the ordinary stomachic treatment. The 
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animal became so emaciated that it was almost reduced to a 
skeleton when the author, upon the suggestion of Professor Ktiss 
(who has observed the beneficial effects of tincture of iodine in 
human practice) began the treatment by giving 10 c.c. and later 
20 c.c. of tincture of iodine daily, with the result that the appe- 
tite soon returned, and remained good even after the treatment. 
was discontinued. 

The author further states that he has had the same excel- 
lent results in a number of cases, and has found this treatment 
especially valuable in cases of inappetence following the con- 
valescence subsequent to prolonged and dangerous illness. 


: TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA WITH SEA SALT SOLUTIONS. 


It has been observed that the blood of horses suffering with 
pneumonia is diminished in alkalinity as soon as the tempera- 
ture begins to rise and as the pathological processes in the lung 
progresses. This brought the author to the conclusion that the 
alkalinity of the blood and the rise of temperature corresponds 
with the extent of the affected lung area, and that the tone and 
pressure of the blood vesseds in the affected lung area depends 
thereon, thus, the greater the extent of the infected area, the 
weaker becomes the pulse; consequently, when the alkalinity of 
the hlood was sufficiently increased, the disease processes in the 
lung would not progress with the same pernicious energy, as 
the additional alkalinity increased the tone of vessels and made 
it possible for the organism to offer more energetic resistance 

Sea salt, it should be understood, contains a percentage of 
iodine, which no doubt has to do with its efficacy: 25 artillery 
horses were treated thus. Of these eight were badly affected. 
three only slightly, twelve with less extensive lesions, two with 
pleural complications. Injections of I per cent. solutions of sea 
salt of 500 c.c. to 1,000 ¢.c. were made in the loose tissues of the 
neck and shoulders under proper aseptic precautions. The in- 
jections do not cause any pain nor do they produce any very 
marked swellings or abscesses. In the horses with double pleura- 
pneumonia associated with prune juice, colored nasal discharges, 
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temperature 106.7, 107 the infusions produced very favorable 
results. The advanced processes in the lung and pleura were 
checked and the affected tissues restored to normal. After the 
second injection the appetite returned and the animals began to 
lie down. In the second group where no pleural complications 


were present, the results were even more rapid. The falling of 
the temperature was evidenced in both groups of the sick ani- 
mals after the first injection; the dull percussion sound changed 
the same day to a tympanitic sound and soon became normal. 
The group but slightly affected and with a temperature of 
102, with sharp bronchial breathing, tympanitic percussion sound, 


intercostal pain, etc., after a single injection, were on the road 
to a speedy recovery. It is also interesting to note that the injec- 
tion of the I per cent. sea salt solution in enteritis and in con- 


tagious pleura-pneumonia proved to be almost a specific. 2 


InrectTious MAstTITIS IN Cows. 
_ This condition is being successfully treated with infusions 


of 5 per cent. solutions of Lugols solution followed by inflating 
the udder with air. In some cases it was found necessary to 
either lay the affected quarter open, or to amputate the gland. 
Investigations in the Hygienic Institute of the Veterinary Iligh 
School of Hanover found present in these conditions strepto-cocei 
and bacillus pyogenes. 


TREATMENT OF HEAVES. 

A preparation compounded of veratrin, strychnine, ergotinin 
and glycerin is being highly recommended by German writers 
in the above mentioned condition. 


TREATMENT OF AZOTURIA. 


Prof. Cadeac publishes in the November number of the 
Lyon Journal of Veterinary Medicine, an article in which he 
expresses the opinion that Paroxysmal Azoturia of the horse and 
Parturient Paresis of cattle, as they show many related clinical 
evidences, must be caused by similar influences. As the air infu- 
sions in parturient paresis are of so great usefulness, so the - 
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author is led to believe that paroxysmal hemoglobinal, would be 
benefited by a similar treatment; the insuffrati of air under the 
skin in the connective tissue. The place of injection should be in 
the loose skin of the neck and shoulders. Use a large hypodermic 
needle, and force the air in with a suitable apparatus. The air 
should be forced over an antiseptic solution. The following 
solution is recommended: Oil of turpentine 4, oil of thyme 2, 
knosot aar. ther salsoda form 1/10 per cent., camphor, thymol. 

The air that usually accumulates in the connective tissue, 
should by lightly massaging, be scattered, and when the skin is 
expanded discontinue the air injector. The emphysema of the 
skin usually disappears in a few days. The author has used 
this treatment in four cases of azoturia with complete success. 


again in 30 hours after the treatment. The fourth horse that 
with great effort remained standing, was considered out of dan- 
ver in 16 hours. In all four cases did the author withdraw 


(hree horses that were unable to stand were up on their feet 7 


hlood from the patients, injected caffein solutions, and fed 
sweetened bran mashes. 


TREATMENT OF CHOKE Witit APOMORPHINE. 
Dr. 


apomorphine hydrogen in the treatment of choke. We have had 


Bradley, of Windsor, Mo., has suggested the use of 


hut two occasions to try it, however, with satisfaction in both 
cases. 

Dr. Treman of Rockwell City, Ia., reports excellent results 
in the various forms of lameness from the injection of oil of 
turpentine. Lameness of the shoulder and hip, and spavin has 
heen treated successfully. The doctor also reports the use of 
this agent in navicular disease, but has not followed it up long 
enough. 


Tur Hore, SHERMAN, Ciicaco, has placed, without charge, 
a suite of rooms at the disposal of the members for the after- 
noon and evening of August 24th. Tor hotels in Oakland see 


pages 282 and 283, June Review. : 
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UMBILICAL NECROBACILLOSIS IN LAMBS. 
By Winrrep B. Mack, D.V.M., UNiversiry or Nevapa, 


During the “ lambing ” season of 1914 the writer was asked 
‘ by the management of a large live stock company to investigate 
a heavy loss of young lambs upon one of their ranches. The 


scene of the trouble was visited, its history secured, and autopsies 
performed. The trouble was diagnosed as umbilical infection 
with bacillus necrophorus. 
The scene of the outbreak was upon a ranch about 100 miles 
southward from Reno, Nevada. The present owners had re- 


Es acquired the ranch. New sheds, corrals and “ lambing 


pens ” had been constructed upon ground never before used for 
the purpose. The site was upon a moderate elevation, the ground 
sloping gently away in three directions. The soil was a light 
sandy loam, well drained. The corrals were supplied with arte- 
sian water. With the exception of a small slough outside one 
corner of the enclosure, to which hogs had access, the premises 
were clean and well suited to the purpose for which they were 
used. There were a few cases of “ foot-rot”’ (necrobacillosis ) 
in the flock; this was confirmed by microscopic examination. 
About 4,000 ewes were driven from the winter range to this 
" & for “lambing ” and shearing. The preceding winter was 


favorable; the ewes were in good condition and unusually pro- 
lific. They “lambed”’ about 130 per cent., so that about 5,200 
lambs were born in the outfit. 

In seasons of heavy “ lambing” considerable loss is to be ex- 
pected under range conditions from what sheep men consider 
natural causes. Twin lambs are frequently less vigorous than 
single ones, and a ewe is not expected to raise twins under range 
conditions ; so that some loss is unavoidable. Of the 5,200 lambs 
born in this outfit, 2,200 died from all causes. At the close of the 
“lambing ”’ season the owners estimated that 70 per cent. of the 
loss, that is, 1,540 lambs, was due to the infection under consider- 

ation. 
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Upon arrival at the ranch I examined the viscera of a lamb 
just opened. The liver exhibited extensive necrotic lesions. The 
men at the ranch examined the viscera of thirty-five or forty 
animals altogether and found similar changes in most of them. 
One of the attendants claimed to have found them regardless of 
the youth of the animal; in one instance in a lamb not more 
than two hours old. He believed that they were “ born with it.” 
Our autopsies tended strongly to disprove the accuracy of that 
observation. During our visit fifteen autopsies were performed. 
In seven animals, aged from two to ten days, extensive necrotic 
lesions were found. Two of them had died from the disease, 
and five, apparently about to die, were killed for autopsy. 

The livers in all of the seven were involved; in four the 
lesions were confined to that organ; in two the liver, diaphragm 
and lungs were affected ; in one there were lesions in the liver, the 
wall of the rumen, the diaphragm and the lungs. Several of the 
larger necrotic areas in the livers were adherent to the abdominal 
wall, the morbid process extending into it. In the three where 
hoth liver and lungs were affected the primary foci in the livers 
were adherent to the diaphragm, the necrosis extending into and 
through that organ to the adjacent pulmonary tissue. The hepatic 
lesions were multiple in all cases. Some were situated super- 
ficially, others deeply in the liver substance. They varied in size 
from 0.1 to 5 centimeters. The outlines of the smaller ones were 
irregular, those of the larger approximately circular. The color 
was grayish. Each necrotic focus was surrounded by a narrow 
hyperemic zone. When incised the larged diseased portions 
emitted a peculiar offensive “ glue-like ” odor. 

Seven lambs varying in age from just born to one or two 
days old were examined. Two of them were dead, five were 
killed for autopsy. None of the seven showed lesions. This 
tends to disprove the assumption of some of the attendants that 
the lambs “ were born with the disease,” and to confirm our 
opinion that it was contracted and developed after birth. An- 
other lamb, ten days old, dead, was examined and showed no 
lesions. A ewe whose lamb had died from the infection was 


\ \ 


killed and examined for evidence of the infection but none was 
found. 
A farmer living nearby secured about fifty new-born lambs 
(superfluous twins) from this outfit, removing them from the 
ranch within a few hours after birth. He also procured seven- 
teen lambs from a ranch about five miles away, upon which none — 
- of the trouble occurred. These lambs were to be raised “ by 
hand” on cow’s milk. Of the fifty from this ranch all but four — 
or five died, presumably from the infection under consideration. 


There was no loss among the seventeen from the second ranch. 
vidently the diseased lambs were infected immediately after 
birth. 

Smears and sections from the borders of the necrotic areas 
showed immense numbers of necrosis bacilli. A rabbit was in- 
oculated subcutaneously with an emulsion of one of the hepatic 
lesions. It died four days afterward, exhibiting characteristic 
necrosis of the tissues about the point of inoculation, involving 
the walls of the abdomen as well as the subcutaneous tissue, with 
extensive inflammatory oedematous infiltration of the surround- 
ing tissues. The necrotic process had penetrated the liver at one 
point. There was a pronounced offensive “ glue-like ” odor from | 
the carcass, characteristic of infection with bacillus necrophorus. 
Smears from the subcutaneous, muscular and hepatic tissues in- 


volved contained immense numbers of necrosis bacilli. 

A transmission experiment undertaken by one of the owners — 
upon his own initiative as a check upon our diagnosis, reported 
afterward to the writer, is worth recording. A new-born lamb 
was secured from another band which was free from the trouble. 
Its umbilical cord was severed close to the body and a piece of 
necrotic liver from one of these cases bandaged upon the freshly 
severed cord. The lamb died five days later with extensive 
necrotic lesions in the liver. 

After the nature of the trouble was recognized, the loss in 
this outbreak might have been checked by proper care of the 
umbilical cords. Professional service was not available for that 
work. A crude attempt at disinfecting and tying the cords was 
made, but the work was improperly done and proved worthless. 
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During the succeeding summer the slough outside the corrals 
was filled and the premises were cleaned and put in good order. 
‘* Lambing ” was conducted there during the season just closing 
without a recurrence of the trouble. 

The only case of this kind to come under our observation pre- 
vious to the occurrence above related was in 1911. A six-days- 
old lamb died upon the University of Nevada farm in March, 
igit, after a brief illness. A portion of the viscera was removed 
and brought to me for examination. The liver contained many 
necrotic areas, varying in size from I to 10 millimeters. The 


majority of them were 2 or 3 millimeters in size. They were 
grayish in color. Some were slightly raised above the surface of 


the liver; many of them were umbilicated. The borders were 


sharply circumscribed and each area was surrounded by a narrow 
hyperemic zone. Some of them were circular in outline but most 


were irregular. They occurred not only upon the surface of the 
liver but throughout its substance. There was one similar area 
in the wall of the right auricle of the heart; there were several in 
atelectactic portions of the anterior lobes of the lungs; and there 


was one small one in the wall of the oesophagus. The spleen was 


normal. The other organs were not examined, having been dis- 


carded and destroyed by the person who opened the body. 
Microscopic examination of smears made from the necrotic 


areas showed immense numbers of necrosis bacilli. Sections 


through the smaller areas showed necrotic foci surrounded by 
degenerating cells within a felted net-work of long, slender, 
thread-like bacilli, with a hyperemic zone outside. A rabbit in- 
oculated subcutaneously with an emulsion prepared from one 
of the necrotic areas, and others inoculated in a series, first from 
that one and then from one to another, died after typical symp- 
toms, exhibiting on autopsy the lesions characteristic of Bacillus 


necrophorus infection. 

Upon the autopsy findings, both gross and microscopic, and 
the results of rabbit inoculations, diagnosis was based. That the 
infecting organisms entered through the umbilical cords was de- 
termined from the relative age and distribution of the lesions. 
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The liver was primarily invaded, extension into other organs oc- 
curring in some instances by contiguity, in others probably by 
metastasis. In all cases the primary hepatic lesions were larger 
and more extensive than the secondary lesions in other organs. 


Necrobacillosis is frequently met with in sheep. The more 


common forms occur in the feet, skin, genital organs, mouth, 
pharynx and larynx. Cases of hepatic bacillary necrosis are oc- 
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Fig. 2. 


casionally found in cattle. In sheep they are more rare. Mohler 
and Morse! have seen it in the livers of beef cattle and in that 
from a deer. M’Fadyean? reported it in the livers of cattle. 
Ostertag,* Edelmann,* Olt® and Meyer® suggested the possibility 
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of this organism reaching the liver through the umbilical vein by 
navel infection. Hutyra and Marek’ state that liver infection 


with the necrosis bacillus may take place in new-born calves by 
way of the umbilical vein. The umbilical form of necrobacillosis 
appears to have been but rarely seen in lambs. Vermeulen, ac- 
cording to C. O. Jensen,® has seen it although in the reference 


noted no statement is made regarding the extent to which it 
occurred in his work. I can find no reference to it in American or 
Isritish veterinary literature. 


The figures require little or no explanation. Fig. 1, from a 
photograph of the external surface of a liver; and Figs. 2 and 3 
from photographs of cut surfaces illustrate fairly well the ap- 
pearance of the necrotic areas and convey some idea of their ex- 


tent and distribution. 
Mohler and Morse, 21st Ann. Rep., B. A. I. (1904), p. 76. 


1. 
2. McFadyean. Jour. Comp. Path. and Therap., Vol. 1V (1891), p. 46. . as 
3. Ostertag. Handbook of Meat Inspection; authorized translation by E. V. Wilcox, 
Ed. (1905), p. 295. 
4. Edelmann. Lehrbuch der Fleischhygiene (1903), p. 203. 
5s. Olt. Bericht der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Heilkunde zu Giessen. 
6. Meyer. Untersuchungen iiber die multiple Nekrose der Leber des Rindes. Inaug. 
diss., Giessen, 

7. Hutyra and Marek. Special Pathology and Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domes- 
tic Animals; authorized American Ed. Vol. II, p. 528. 

8. Kolle u. Wassermann. Handbuch der Pathogenen Mikro-organismen. 2d Ed., Vol. 
VI, p. 240. 


Nore.—Since this article was written a delayed copy of The Veterinary Journal, Vol. 
71, No. 475, Jan., 1915, reached me containing Cave’s paper, “ Bacillary Necrosis of the 
liver: a Disease of the Unborn Lamb” (p. 33). He reports finding well-developed 
necrotic lesions in the livers of stillborn lambs, caused by Bacillus necrophorus. 
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THE USE OF X-RAY IN VETERINARY MEDICINE. © 


By H. E. Kineman, Proressor or Surcery, Cotoravo AGRICULTURAI 
COLLEGE. 


The literature in regard to the use of the x-ray in veterinary 
practice is indeed limited, so that the technique where it differed 
from that used in human practice had to be developed. 

It was our object to determine whether or not the x-ray 
could be used upon the larger animals and be of practical value. 
We reached the opinion that the x-ray might be of the greatest 
value to practicing veterinarians and that its use is practical. | 
feel that although the field has been only lightly touched, I am 
justified in relating the progress that has heen made. 

While it is true that the average “ nail prick” may be diag: 
nosed from clinical observation, still I have found difficulty in 
some instances, and [ now know that a good skiagraph may save 
time and make diagnosis easy. Aside from this there are lame- 
nesses, such as strain of the sesamoid ligaments, in which the 
symptoms presented are not altogether different from those 
shown in “nail prick” and to eliminate the latter is of consider- 
able value. 

Case No. 1 shows that it can be done. The dark area around 
the nail is the frog. The light spots above are the plantar 
foraminae. 

Case No. 2 illustrates the value of the x-ray in the diagnosis 
of chronic ossifying arthritis. To differentiate with accuracy at 
all times between the lamenesses due to ossifying processes within 
the hoof is not a simple matter. The x-ray is of the greatest 
value in these conditions. In the case of No. 2, a driving mare 
twelve years of age was lame in both fore limbs, but especially the 
right, she had developed “ side bones ”’ in the left foot, but not 
so pronounced in the right. Although the picture shows them 
to be fairly large and more than this it shows at A an exostosis 
the size of a man’s thumb which undoubtedly accounts for the 
lameness. This picture does not eliminate navicular arthritis, 
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but it does show a lesion that is of sufficient gravity to account 
for the lameness, and along with clinical symptoms and history 
| believe leads to an accurate diagnosis. 


Case No. 1. 
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KINGMAN, 


Case No. 3 shows an ossifying periostitis over the first and 
second phalanges, but of more interest than this are the dark 
spots A and B the clinches, and C, D and E the tracts left by the 


extracted nails. (These show a great deal plainer in the plates 


than in the prints.) 


Case No. 2. 


Case No. 4 is very similar to No. 2, showing deposits in the 
lateral ligament which commonly constitutes the starting point | 
of periarticular arthritis. The dark lines are nails. In this j 


case I do not believe any one could have accurately diagnosed 
the condition from clinical symptoms alone, since the ossifying 
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process was not extensive enough to be either palpable or visible, _ 
or to cause other clinical symptoms of sufficient clearness to lead 
to a certain diagnosis. 


Case No. 5 shows a chronic ossifying arthritis of the tarsus. 
In this case the hock was large and the bones covered with 


Case No, 3. 
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organized tissue completely concealing the osseous growth from 
palpation or inspection. l*urther, it shows that the process in- 
volves the upper row of tarsal bones which makes the prognos's 
guarded. I consider this feature alone to be of great importance. 


It is not infrequent for competent veterinarians to become con- 
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Case No. 4. 
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fused in regard to ossifying processes of the tarsal joint, and I 
am prepared to say that by the x-ray one may be able to know 
absolutely whether or not such a condition exists. 

Case No. 6 resembles No. 5 in that it shows osseous deposits, 


except that in the case of No. 6 the tarsus was protected from 


= 


Case NO. 9 
palpation by a distention of the synovial sheath and was supposed 
to be only a “ bog spavin,” however, the animal was very lame_ 
and as the skiagraph shows there were exostoses involving the_ 
astragalo-tarasal articulation. An unfavorable prognosis was 


given and was sustained by observation of the case for some 


time after the examination was made. 
These illustrations form a very small part of the conditions in 


> 
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which the x-ray offers very valuable assistance. We can not deny 
that many of the diagnoses of lameness made by veterinarians are 
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Case No. 6. 


arrived at through symptoms that are not always as plain as one 
Further, by being able to definitely diagnose one 


might wish: 
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hecomes more astute. By being certain of a diagnosis the prac-— 
titioner becomes sure of himself and gains the confidence of 
his client. In our profession we are in need of more accurate 
means of diagnosis, and I firmly believe that the x-ray can be © 
made to occupy a great field in the diagnosis of disease in the | 
larger animals. 


AMERICAN Horse Wins ENGLISH DERBY. 


Cablegrams from [*psom relate that The Derby, best known — 
of the English classic races, was won by an American horse, 
Durbar 2d, owned by H. B. Duryea, and ridden by MacGee, an_ 
American jockey. The winner was a 25 to 1 shot, but had no_ 
trouble in disposing of a huge field of thirty contestants, the — 
largest number which has turned out for the getaway since 1867. 

I!'e won in a canter, three lengths ahead of two other outsiders, 
Hlapsburg and Peter the Hermit. The time of the race was 2:38. _ 
The jubilation among the large crowd of American visitors at the 

race course was a feature of the finish. 

The Derby stake was established in 1780, but races have been 
run on this course since 1640. The present stake was valued at _ 
$32,500, and was for entire colts and fillies over three years of 
age. The Epsom course is about a mile and a half in length. 
Mr. Duryea is one of our most prominent turfmen, eugene i 
stables in both England and France. He has given decided 
impetus to Shorthorn breeding in the south by the establishment 
of the famous Lespedeza Farm at Hickory Valley, Tenn. Though 
foaled in France the Derby winner is a bay colt sired by Rabelais 
and out of Armenia, an American mare.—( Breeders’ Gasette.) 


Tue New York City ALUMNI AssocIATION OF lowA STATE 
CoLece held a luncheon at Haan’s Restaurant, No. 13 Park Row, 
on July 16th, at which time alumni matters were discussed in — 
general, and Mr. O’Leary who was on the campus at Ames during 
commencement time brought valuable information and sugges- _ 
tions to this organization. All the officers and several others 


were present. Crittenden Ross, D.V.M., (’14) represented the 
veterinary schoo 


LEUCOCYTIC EXTRACT—ITS PRODUCTION AND THERA- 


PEUTIC EFFECTS. 
By J. F. McKenna, D.V.S., Fresno, CAL. 


Covering a period beginning about 1908, many efforts have 


been made to produce a leucocytic extract that would be of prac- 
tical therapeutic value. The published reports of this work are 
of great value to the medical world, for they record a long step 
in the rapid advancement of modern therapeutics. Notable 
amongst these writers were Hiss, Zinsser, McCoy, Chapin and 
others. 

Hiss and Zinsser demonstrated in an experimental way that 
leucocytic extracts could be prepared by injecting into the pleural 
cavities of rabbits broth containing aleuronat, which was _ fol- 
lowed by the accumulation of an exudate rich in cells. This was 
recovered by killing the rabbits and removing the exudate, from 
which a leucocytic extract was prepared. 

Hiss and Zinsser’s idea was that injecting into infected sub- 
jects the substances composing the cells usually found in pleural 
exudates in a diffusible form, such substances would, following 
absorption, relieve or stimulate the fatigued leucocytes. a 

While results obtained by the above mentioned niin 
were intensely interesting, from a practical point of view their 
method of obtaining leucocytic substances must be considered of 
little value, since the injection’ of a protein substances into the 
pleural cavities of rabbits or other animals yields such a small 
quantity of leucocytic substance as to rob it of any practical value 
therapeutically. Furthermore, the leucocytes so obtained are, 
strictly speaking, inflammatory leucocytes, which have probably 
given up much of their potential qualities, or, in other words, 
have become fatigued or exhausted with the task of caring for 
the foreign protein, the injection of which caused them to migrate 
into the pleural cavity. 

It is a well established fact that the parenteral injection of 
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leucocytic substances increases the leucocyte count and even the 


injection of foreign vegetable proteins, such as nuclein, produce 
in many infections marked beneficial results. It would seem, 
however, in carrying out leucocytotherapy, that in order to pro- 
duce a hyperleucocytosis without unnecessary strain on the 
organism it is eminently more logical for the organism to care 
for the parenteral injections of substances similar to its own ele- 
ments than to care for elements which are of an alien character. 

It is also a well established fact that in the treatment of 
diseases any method which will stimulate the leucocyte-producing 
organs to a more active function, thereby producing a leucocy- 
tosis, is and must of necessity be of positive benefit. The great 
problem confronting the medical profession in this connection is 
to ascertain the simplest and most innocent means of accomplish- 
ing this end. 

About the beginning of the year 1g11, Dr. R. A. Archibald, 
of the Western Laboratories, Oakland, California, instituted a 
series of experiments with the view of obtaining leucocytic sub- 
stances in quantities that would render them not only thera: 
peutically practical, but also commercially possible. After years 
of experimental work a practical method was developed whereby 
unlimited quantities of leucocytes can be obtained from the nor- 
mal blood of healthy animals without causing any appreciable 
change in the leucocytic substances during the process. From 
these normal leucocytes, unlimited quantities of leucocytic ex- 
tract (Archibald) can be obtained, thus making the product com- 
mercially practical. 

A mass of data is available showing that leucocytic extract ob- 
tained in this improved and practical manner is a most important 
therapeutic agent and is uniform in its action. In fact every lot 
is physiologically tested and standardized before leaving The 
Western Laboratories. 

This product has passed the 
advanced from the realm of experimentation, for it is now in 
common use by veterinarians and physicians alike. 

Irom experience in the treatment of animal diseases, leucocy- 


‘acid test ’’ and has long since 
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mias. 


tic extract (Archibald) has a wide range of therapeutic applica- 
tion and its use is warranted in all acute infections and toxaemias. 
In domestic animals the treatment has been applied to a great 
variety of local and general infections; such diseases of the horse 
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as pneumonia, purpura, influenza, laminitis, strangles, azoturia, 
lymphangitis and many local infections yield more rapidly to 
leucocytic extract than to any other treatment heretofore applied. 
Its use in bovine practice gives equally good results. In such 
diseases of the dog and cat as pneumonia, so-called distemper, 
and the very common bowel infections in these small pet animals, 
the results have been most gratifying. 

In some of the above mentioned diseases of animals leucocytic 
extract (Archibald) seems to act as a specific, if this term may 
be permitted. Apparently hopeless infections, even those in 
which the mortality is ordinarily very high, make good recoveries 
following daily injections of the extract. In such cases as pur- 
pura, azoturia and laminitis, where the treatment is commenced 
before the animals have lost their reactive powers, rapid improve- 
ment in the clinical manifestations are observed, and this im- 
provement continues until recovery is complete, provided the 
treatment is kept up until immunity is well established. Rarely 
is it necessary to use more than three or four doses on one case. 

It seems to have been clearly demonstrated that the initial 
effect of leucocytic extract is to increase intoxication by the 
liberation of toxic elements, which, provided the individual is 
capable of reacting, stimulates the machinery of immunization 
and the consequent production of immune elements in sufficient 
quantities to control or overcome an infection or toxemia. 

A particularly strong argument in favor of this new ther- 
apeutic agent lies in the fact that no appreciable reaction or shock 
is mainfested following the administration of a dose at any stage 
of treatment. _ 

CONCLUSIONS. 


_ I. Leucocytic extract (Archibald) has been proven to have 


positive therapeutic value in the treatment of infections and toxe- | 
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2. Leucocytic extract may be obtained directly from the 
hlood of normal animals in quantities which render it not only 
therapeutically practical but commercially possible, conditions 
that can hardly be claimed for leucocytic extracts prepared from 
inflammatory leucocytes. 

3. The injection of leucocytic extract (Archibald) causes 
profound changes in the blood, producing a marked leucocytosis 
and profound changes in the individual leucocytes, particularly 
those of the polymorphonuclear variety. 

4. beneficial results obtained are due to the fact that the 
extract furnishes elements which stimulate the fatigued or ex- 
hausted leucocytes, enabling them to carry on their function of 
phagocytosis and bring about the changes incidental thereto. 


CARE FOR THE Horse.—We are pleased to note that our ideas 
in regard to the amelioration of the condition of “ the horse on 
the street ” are shared by our contempor iries, as, for example, 
the following from the “ Horse World” of June 2: 

Althe ugh thousands of automobiles and auto trucks are manu- 
factured and sold annu ily in this country, horses appear to be in 
as great demand as ever and at values in excess of those of a few 
years ago, and it is noted by observers that more attention is 
given now to the improvement of conditions surrounding the 
horse in his service than ever before. In nearly every large city 
and in many small cities an annual work-horse parade i is a feature, 
which attracts much attention. Humane societies have educated 
users of horses in lines to secure not only better treatment for 
horses, but to conserve their powers of service, lengthening the 
period of their usefulness and increasing their earning capacity. 
ven the great daily newspapers, which in years gone touched 
editorially only upon topics relating to the civic, political and 
business world, now frequently devote space to the horse, his 
present usefulness and his future—( Rider and Driver. ) 


VETERINARIANS OF WASHINGTON STATE Meet At NortH 
YAKIMA: A tour of the live stock farms in the vicinity was an 
interesting feature at a recent meeting of the veterinarians of 


| Washington, Review of June 16. 


STERILIZATION AT THE FARM AND DAIRY WITH CHLO- 
RIDE OF LIME SOLUTION. | 


By Kenetm Winstow, B.A.S., M.D.V., M.D. (Harv.), Seatrte. AuTHorR 
or THE Propuctcion AND HANDLING oF CLEAN MILK, MEMBER OF THI 


Amer. Assoc, OF Mepica Mitk CoMMISSIONS, ETc., SEATTLE, 


A preparation for the sterilization of dairy utensils is now 


largely advertised which consists of a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite made by the action of electricity upon sodium chloride 
in water. 

This solution is used by many dairies to sterilize all their 


apparatus and also to spray the cows, their udders and to apply 
to barn floors. It is unquestionably an efficient and harmless anti- 


perimented with chloride of lime or, more properly, chlorinated 


lime as a means of sterilizing dairy apparatus. It is very cheap, 
absolutely harmless when swallowed in dilute solution, and one 
of the most efficient antiseptics known. This is borne out by the 


fact that some 6,000 cities in the United States and Canada — 


sterilize their drinking water by adding to it one part of chloride” 
of lime to one million parts of water. 

Then again, chloride of lime solution has been found the only — 
satisfactory agent for sterilizing the tubing of milking machines. 
A laboratory dairy expert (Mr. Petitclerc) and the city chemist 
(Mr. Jacobson) and bacteriologist (Dr. Simpson), of Seattle, 


| septic. The only objection is its expense. The author has ex- 


have kindly carried out experiments suggested by the writer. Ten 
cans and bottles first washed in warm alkaline water and rinsed 


in clean water were then rinsed in a 1 to 1,000 solution of 
chloride of lime. After being inverted to drain a few minutes 
these utensils were rinsed with boiled water which had remained 


sterile when examined bacteriologically. This shows that the 
bottles and cans were completely sterilized, whereas ordinarily 


the cans showed many bacteria when washed and “ sterilized ” 


by warm, soapy water and then by jets of clean water and live 
steam. Moreover, when the 1-1,000 solution of chloride of lime 
was allowed to stand in bright cans for 5 days there was no 
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evidence of any corrosion or discoloration. The chemist could 


find no trace of taste, odor or chemical change (as increased cal- 
cium or ash content) in milk which was placed in bottles and 
cans sterilized by chloride of lime solution—even when milk was 
strained into the bottles through a cloth saturated with the 
chloride of lime solution. 

Chloride of lime may be bought for 10 cents a pound in tins. 
To make a one to one thousand solution one should add a heaping 
teaspoonful (one dram) of the pure chloride of lime to a gallon 
of water. The water should be cold, or not hotter than the hand 
can bear. Therefore 128 gallons of the one to 1,000 solution may 
he made from 10 cents worth of chloride of lime. 

Chloride of lime (Ca Cl, O., Ca Cl,) consists of chlorine, 
lime and oxygen. It is a mixture of hypochlorite of lime mixed 
with chloride of lime proper. It acts by setting free nascent oxy- 
gen in combination with organic matter. 

It should contain so much chlorine that it can not be held near 
the face without irritating the eyes. lor this reason chloride 
of lime should be bought in small tins (4% pound) and be kept 
tightly covered. 

It would seem as if chloride of lime should be of great value 
to the farmer who sells market milk. By means of the solution 
he may sterilize all his milk utensils and milk bottles without 
heating them in a sterilizer to 212 degrees I°. for an hour, as has 
heretofore been necessary in the production of milk of certified 
quality. And also he may do this at less cost in labor and money. 
Dr. North, the well-known sanitary expert—especially regarding 
milk hygiene—writes me that he “ recommends chloride of lime 
highly for the sterilization of milk bottles and the tubes of milk- 
ing machines,” but fears it may have a corrosive action on metal 
This has not been our experience. 

On the farm the 1-1000 solution of chloride of lime, freshly 
made with warm water, should be placed in a separate tank in 
which the milk utensils should be rinsed, after having been first 
rinsed in clean, cold water, and then washed with brush and warm 

(Wyandotte) alkaline solution in another vat. After the rinsing 
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in chloride of lime solution the milk utensils should be simply 
inverted to drain. They must not be wiped. Strainer cloths for 
milk may be thoroughly washed after milking and kept soaking 
in chloride of lime solution and used wet. Porcelain-lined milk 
utensils, as fillers, will not stand steam sterilization and so will 


be particularly adapted to the use of chloride of lime. As the cost 
of chloride of lime solution is fully one-sixth of that of the pro- 
prietary solution now used largely on many farms, and as the 
active sterilizing principle is the same (hypochlorite) there seems 
no reason why chloride of lime should not come into great de- 
mand. Many prizes have been given to milk from farms using 
the hypochlorite method of sterilizing milk bottles, milk pails, 
cans, milk bottle fillers and straining cloths. The method also 
includes the use of the chloride of lime solution in the barn and 
on the cows. The curry comb and brush may be dipped fre- 
quently into a 1-1000 solution while cleaning the animals, and 
then the cows’ hind-quarters, tails, flanks and udders are sprinkled 
with a fresh solution in a watering pot. 

Finally the udders are wiped with cloths wet with the solu- 
tion just before milking. Several cloths should be carried in a 
pail of clean chloride of lime solution and wrung out well before 
use on each cow, after which the cloth is thrown into the solution 
before being again used. For spraying barn floors and walls and 
cows a hand power-compression sprayer is most useful. These 
are tanks carried on the back, the compression being first obtained 
by pumping air into the tank with a kind of bicycle pump. White- 
wash for the barn may also be made antiseptic by incorporating 
3 teaspoonfulls of chloride of lime to the gallon. In the steriliza- 
tion of milk cans at creameries or city milk plants it is advisable 
that the rinsing with chloride of lime solution be done not only — 
at these places but finally by the farmer just before refilling them 


with milk or cream, and the results will be surprising. 
In city plants the use of the automatic bottle washers and 
sterilizers will be found more economical than rinsing in chloride 


of lime solution but even here the solution may be used to advan- 
tage in sterilizing cans and on enamel-lined utensils. 
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NOTHING NEW. 


By N. S. Mayo, Cuicaco, ILL. 


_ On the walls of the Egyptian room of the Art Institute at 
Chicago are a number of reliefs taken from the walls of tombs 
in Egypt. These reliefs give an interesting picture of the life and 
customs of the times 2,500 to 2,000 years before Christ. 

The tombs are of the wealthy land-holding class and the 
reliefs represent the deceased landlord, who in the picture hap- 
pens to be a woman, and the tenant farmers or slaves bring 
offerings. During life, of course, these offerings were the share 
that was due the landlord and after death some offerings were 
brought at intervals as a sacrifice. The finest portions were 
placed on a table for the soul of the deceased, usually represented 
hy a bird. The remainder was consumed by the guests. These 
sacrifices must have been gay times for the invited guests, judg- 
ing by the variety of eatables and wine that are shown on the 
table and the occasions were probably greatly enjoyed by the 
natives. It must have been equal to a political barbecue except in 
the place of free beer there was free wine. 

Saint Paul refers to these sacrifices in response to a question 
hy some of the early Christians as to whether they should attend 
them, and he diplomatically refers the decision to the conscience 
of the individual. 

In front of the figure of the deceased woman, in the relief, 
is represented a boat filled with wheat, hams and other edibles 
placed above and a jar of wine and another of oil below. The 
artists of those days appear to be rather weak on perspective 
so they placed a portion of the objects above or below. Farther 
from the woman is a table with bread and a dish containing fruit. 
In other reliefs the natives are shown bringing fowls, carrying 
them by the wings. 

To the veterinarian the most interesting feature is the figure 
in the upper part, showing the ancient method of throwing an ox. 
They surely have Dr. Geo. White “ beaten to a frazzle.” The 
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rope is passed from the head down the right side of the ox and 


_ 


around both hind legs above the hock, then once around the right 
hind leg. One assistant takes up the slack as the other twists the 


1 


Relief from Egyptian tomb. 


ox’s head around to the right by taking hold of the right horn | 
as well as the rope. 
In other reliefs they are shown with the ox down and “ hog 


tied 


99 


one assistant has the rope, which is thrown over the as- 
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sistant’s neck to increase the resistance and hold the ox on his 
back, while the other man has one foot on the ox’s horn, holding 
the head down, and is preparing to kill the animal with a big 
knife. 

I wonder if four thousand years in the future some student of 
history will find as good an illustration showing how we throw 
and tie an ox at the present time. 


Witt Auto Truck Disp_ace Horse on City Street: 
There has been much controversy in horse circles as to whether 
the horse will be eventually relegated from the city streets entirely. 
There are many diverse opinions expressed. Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary of the American Percheron Association, believes they 
will only be supplemented as intimated in the following state- 
ment: 

The auto truck will not materially affect the market for draft 
horses. Auto trucks are here to stay. They are extensively 
used in the city and will be more extensively used in the future, 
hut investigation shows conclusively that in hauls under three 
miles, particularly under crowded traffic conditions, the auto 
truck is less efficient than the horse. The auto truck is supple- 
~menting rather than displacing the horse. It is more efficient than 


draft horses on long hauls and straightaway runs to branch 


houses, distributing points, suburban stores and nearby villages. 
But experience in Chicago, New York and other cities proves that 
on short hauls, under a three-mile radius, in crowded traffic, the 


- is the most efficient. [Eighty per cent. of the traffic in our 


large cities is within a three-mile radius, therefore auto trucks 
wa not materially affect the city market for draft horses.— 
(Farmer's Advocate and Home Journal, Winnipeg. ) 


Savep A Cow's Lire—Paip ror SPEEDING: Dr. Reu- 
ben Hilty of Newton and Hilty, Toledo, Ohio, speeded his auto 
so as to make haste in reaching a very sick cow, and was taken 


to court and fined $4 for violating the speed ordinance. The 
judge suggested that the sum could be very nicely added to the 


bill, as the doctor saved the cow. 


SEND ME THE Goon Boox.—Dr. C. H. Watson, of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, writes: Please find check for $3 for subscription 


to the Review, for which please send me the Goop Book. _ a 
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A BAD TOOTH—OFFENSIVE DISCHARGE.* 

By Cuartes J. Gruper, D.V.M., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

On December 10, 1914, I was consulted about the case of a 
mare with a discharge from the near nostril. This mare had been 
under treatment for ei ighteen months, and the superior maxillary 
sinus had been opened with the trephine. The discharge, how- 
ever, continued to flow, both from nostril and wound, notwith- 
standing the trephining had been performed a year before. The 
defluxion had an offensive smell and the submaxillary gland was 
enlarged, causing a suspicion of glanders. I gave the “opthalmic 
test, but it was neg ative. 
On examination I found the opening had been made too high, 
& that the central instead of the sub-maxillary part of the sinus 
was perforated, and that the whole mischief was caused by a 
diseased tooth. With an assistant, I removed the tooth, which 
was split up its middle and considerably decayed. It was more 
than two inches long and bent toward the cheek. The odor was 
most offensive. I then opened the frontal and maxillary sinuses, 
both of which were filled with fetid pus. The wounds were 
cleansed, and after considerable time were allowed to heal and 
were apparently better. 

In a very short time the discharge began to flow worse than 
ever and the smell became intolerable. I was anxious to make a 
cure, so I cut into the sinus again with a saw, taking out a tri- 
angular piece of bone about two inches long and one and a half- 
inch broad. At the upper part of the cavity I found some masti- 
cated food in a state of decomposition. It had passed through 
the alveolus into the sinus. 

The fractured bone was removed and the opening extended 
through nostril and into the mouth. A week nitric-acid lotion 
was used to induce fresh inflammatory action and, if possible, to 
fill up with new tissues the passage through which the food was 
pressed upward from the mouth into the cavity. External wounds 
were dressed with ordinary healing powder. 

Before operating, the frontal sinus on the affected side was 
more bulging than the other, but is now reduced to normal, and 
wound healed. Discharge from nostril is stopped and no smell. 
This mare is five years old and now at work plowing, and has 


every appearance of being likely to remain well. OO — 


- Reprinted from Bulletin of Comparative Medicine and Surgery. 
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TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS IN A COW.* 


by Juan Varas Catara, D.V.M., Veterinary Inspector, Service of Sanita- 
tion, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


On April 8th I was officially called to examine a sick cow 
and investigate if the disease from which she was suffering was 
a contagious one. The owner desired to know what was the 
matter with the animal because his baby, 27 months old, had been 
fed on the milk. The baby, a few days after the cow got sick, 
hegan to vomit and this symptom alarmed the family and the 
father promptly requested my services. At the same time hé 
ceased to give this cow’s milk to the child. I went immediately 
to his farm and found the sick cow under an improvised shed, 
built on account of the steady rain since April 5th. I noticed 
the animal shivering, her pupils dilated and the body feeling cold 
to the touch. The temperature was taken and found to be 96 F. 
This low temperature greatly surprised me and caused me to 
come to the conclusion that few seconds of life still remained 
in her. I was certain of it; she died five minutes after. 

My next step was to make an autopsy upon her, but let me 
state the symptoms she presented in life, according to the owner. 
Respirations were rapid and painful, shivering all the time, groan- 
ing when walking, getting up or lying down, appetite fair, diff- 
culty in passing feces, which were hard. These symptoms com- 
menced one week before her death. 


The post-mortem findings were as follows: Edematous swell- 
ings on the ventral side of the neck, in the breast and between the 
forelegs, the abdominal cavity was full of a sanious liquid, in- 
testines were congested, bladder twice enlarged and full of bloody : 
urine, liver normal, spleen ditto, and kidneys hyperemic. On ; 

opening the thoracic cavity, about two gallons of watery blood 
exuded, having a very foul smell. I quickly supposed that this 
large collection of blood in the thorax was due to a perforation ; 


. of the heart wall by a foreign body. After cleansing the thoracic 
cavity I looked at the heart ‘and found it black, hypertrophied and 
presenting a gnawed appearance (Shaggy Heart). I cut it out 
and searched for foreign bodies. I saw on the left ventricle two : 
holes, one close to the other. In one there was a piece of rusty 


wire four inches long. The other hole penetrated the myo and 
endocardium but did not have any foreign body, which I think 
went back to the stomach. I believe this perforation caused the 
flow of blood into the thorax. 


* Reprinted from Veterinary Alumni Quarterly, Ohio State University. 
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This disease made me think of Dr. White’s fine lectures 
= to us and how he always emphasized on traumatic peri- 


carditis. 

I keep this specimen in formalin. a _ 
PERVIOUS URACHUS—JOINT OR NAV EL 

sy C. E. Coox, D.V.M., Ada, Ohio. 7 

I desire to tell you what has happened to a “baby patient of 

mine. He will be three weeks old to-morrow morning about 

o'clock. 

About 1 o'clock Sunday morning, April 18th, I was called to 
assist a mare in delivering this colt, but he was born when | 
arrived and apparently in good shape. About noon on April 2oth 
[ received a hurry call, owner stating that the colt was very sick. 
On arrival I found the colt very constipated. For relief I gave 
the little fellow a rectal injection of warm water and after re- 
moving a large quantity of feces I gave him 3 ounces of castor 
oil. Was called again in the evening and repeated the rectal in- 
jection, and as he was still “ colicky” I gave him oil of peppermint 
and ether in raw linseed oil and followed with triple sulpho- 
carbolates. The colt recovered from this bowel trouble, but on 
April 23d I was called again and found the colt suffering from 
previous urachus. As treatment I cleaned the stump of cord 
thoroughly, injected tincture of iodine, cauterized with lunar 
caustic and sutured. On April 25th I was called to see the colt 
again and found him leaking at the navel the second time (I had 
sutured too close to the.end), and I repeated the above operation. 
I thought everything O. K. until May 3d, when I was called again 
to see the patient. On examination I found the cord closed com- 
pletely, but to my surprise he was suffering from joint ill or navel 
ill. One front limb was badly swollen, the temperature was 104 

degrees Fahrenheit, and the respirations very rapid. I pre- 
scribed the following: Lloyd Brother’s Sp. Tr. ecchinacea, two 
teaspoonfuls every hour: iodid of potash, three ounces in eight 
ounces of water, a tablespoonful four times daily; also powdered 
triple sulphocarbolates, two ounces in sixteen ounces of water, 
one’ ounce four times daily. 

On May 4th I found the same condition, excépt that both 
_ front limbs were swollen. On May 5th, condition the same, ex- 

cept that the temperature was down to 102 degrees Fahrenheit. 


* Reprinted from Veterinary Alumni Quarterly, Ohio State University. 
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On May 6th the swelling was greatly reduced and the res- 
pirations were slower and the temperature 101.7 degrees I. On 
May 7th the swelling was practically all gone, the respirations 
normal and the temperature 101.7 degrees [°., the colt running 
and playing. I discharged the case, advising the owner to con- 
tinue treatment for two days longer. 

I might add that the colt was from an imported Percheron 
mare. 


GASTRIC TYMVPANY—PARASITES IN STOMACH.* 
Cuartes N. Wetts, D.V.M., Kirkersville, Ohio. 

To make a case interesting and instructive, the unfortunate 
patient must die and a post-mortem examination held. Without 
an autopsy it still remains in great part theory. 

This subject was a brown gelding four years old, weight 
about 1,300 pounds. I examined the patient at 9 p. m., found him 
very restless but not in severe pain, respirations fast, pulse 70 
and hard. Temperature normal, peristalsis fairly good, and in 
the right flank I could hear gas. 

History—This gelding had had two light attacks of colic 
within the preceding month. On this occasion, after drinking a 
large quantity of water, he had been turned out to pasture, and in 
about half an hour was found in condition above described. 

Diagnosis—Indigestion, causing dilation of stomach. 

Treatment—I[ther, turpentine and chloroform in oil, at half- 


hour intervals, followed with arecolin. This increased the peri-— 
stalsis and feces were passed at frequent intervals, accompanied | 


with flatus. I left the patient at 12 o'clock, resting easy, but 
pulse still fast, temperature normal and peristalsis good. I asked 


my client to report the patient’s condition next morning, which 


he did at 6 a. m., saying the patient was no better. I arrived at 


ga. m., found him with head down, food and fluid running from 


his nostrils at frequent eructations, his pulse very weak and fast 
and temperature 104. I passed the stomach tube, but without re- 
sults, the food stopping it immediately after pumping in water. 
[ gave him only strychnine hypodermically. 

hh died in the afternoon. Post-mortem examination dis- 
closed stomach greatly dilated with gas, fermented food and 
worms, the pyloric orifice being completely occluded with worms 
(the Ascaris Megalocephala), the other organs were normal, ex- 
cept small patches of inflammation along the small intestines. 


* Reprinted from Veterinary Alumni Quarterly, Ohio State University. — 
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REVERSE PERISTALSIS OF THE OESOPHAGUS IN 
THE HORSE. 


By Critrenven Ross, D.V.M., New York. 


On May 2, 1915, was called to see a sorrel driving mare 
_ reported to be suffering with an attack of colic. 
While awaiting the arrival of professional aid, the owner 
_ had administered some mixture or preparation to alleviate the 
pain. Upon my arrival the patient was found lying upon the 
right side and showing only slight evidence of pain. I might 
add here that this mare had, about ten days previously, fallen 
and fractured the external angle of the ilium and temporarily 
dislocated the patella, and in this crippled condition was unable 
to rise without assistance. When on her feet, the pains increased 
and the case was treated accordingly. Upon the administration 
of medicine in capsule form, it was noticed that the mare crushed 
the first one after it was thought to have been swallowed, and 
upon attempting to give the second capsule, it was carefully 
watched and noticed to pass down the oesophagus to about the 
entrance of the thoracic cavity; at which point it stopped and 
was reversed in its course and came back to the mouth, and was 
thrown out by a slight cough. 

At this time a desire for experiment entered the mind, and 
capsules were given and watched; and upon their return were 
stopped at different points along the oesophagus by applying 
external pressure; then they were pushed down again, but if 
released before entering that portion within the thoracic cavity, 
they would return. 

Inquiry elicited the information that no such condition had 
ever been noticed when the animal swallowed a bolus of food; 


nor has it been observed since. 


_ EXTRASOMATIC VISCERA IN A FOETAL COLT. — 


3y G. D. Darran, D.V.M., Manchester, N. H. : 


The accompanying illustration represents a colt, just past the 
tenth month of gestation, that was delivered by me, from a mare 
on June 8, 1915. The colt was fully developed, and its legs were 
about twice the normal size, as shown in the picture. There was 
a slight curvature of the spine, and the heart, liver and bowels 


were outside the body. The lungs occupied their normal posi- 
tion. All four feet were presented at the vulval opening. 


: 


New York Territory FREED FROM Foot-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
(QUARANTINE.* 


Washington, D. C. Three more New York counties are 
ireed from quarantine for the foot-and-mouth disease by an 
order effective July 5, and the quarantine regulations are relaxed 
in the other sections of the state affected by the order. The freed 
counties are Chautauqua, Oneida and Orleans. Madison and 
Onondaga counties are made modified area, and Bronx, Queens, 
Richmond, Westchester, and all of New York County except 
the Fortieth Street Stock Yards, restricted area. In addition to 
the counties already named, Albany, Erie, Kings, Oswego and 
Rensselaer counties are under quarantine. There is no closed 
area and Niagara County, Erie County with the exception of 
the New York Central Stock Yards at Buffalo, the Fortieth 
Street Stock Yards in New York, and the quarantine yards at 
West Albany constitute the exposed area. In the modified area 
are Madison, Onondaga, Oswego and Rensselaer. The remain- 
der of the quarantine territory is in the restricted classification, 
in which the regulations are the least severe. 


* Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Received July 4, all 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 
ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


LyMPHO-SARCOMA IN THE Horse—ArTERIO SCLEROSIS— 
CHANGES IN HEART AND Luncs |A. Mettam, M.R.C.V.S., 
B.Sc.|.—Records of the examination of lesions sent to the 
author, with the history that the animal was eight years old, 
_ had been noticed ailing six months previously, showing slight 
2 loss of animation and peculiar dull vacant expression of the eyes 
No diagnosis was made and the animal kept working, even hunt- 
{ ing a few times. He suddenly grew worse, got gradually thin- 
ner and weaker, developing a most extraordinary shape—neck 
_and everywhere where muscle should be—became thin to scrag- 
giness, but its abdomen became more and more distended like a 
“hoven” cow. Several purgatives gave no result. At post 
- mortem straw colored fluid was found in the abdomen, the mesen- 
; teric glands enlarged and the liver soft and fatty with the leit 
kidney congested. 
The specimens examined by Prof. Mettam showed: The 
_ spleen enormous and invaded by a new growth. The two masses 
weighed altogether 43 pounds. The growth proved on micro- 
scopic examination to be a lympho-sarcoma. The spleen was 
free from tuberculous lesions. 
The lungs were also free of tuberculosis. 
In the heart the lesions that were found consisted in calcifi- 
_ cation and calcareous plaques in and about the endocardium, 
wt specks traced on the valves and also in the walls of the 
pulmonary artery.— (Journ. of Comp. Path. and Therap.) 


Two DirFERENT MALIGNANT GROWTHS IN THE SAME Sub- 
—yect—A Doe | By the Same ].—Old pointer dog, seventeen years 
old, had failed in health and condition and the owner had him 
destroyed. Some eighteen months previously a growth had been 
removed from its anal region which on examination was found 
to be an adeno-carcinomatous growth. This returned twelve 
months after. It had been subcutaneous and not ulcerated. At 
the autopsy a new growth was found in the mesentery, closely 
adherent to the intestines. It was as big as a closed fist, irregu- 
larly bosselated, greyish-pink in color and soft. A portion of it 

had grown cystic. In the liver were lesions of a greyish color, 
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varying in size from a hazel nut downwards, there were areas 
of fatty degeneration. The liver was quite enlarged. In the 
_ spleen tumor-like projections stood above the sm.ace of the 
gland. The kidneys were sclerotic. In the thorax, there was on 
the surface of the right lung a small senile growth, as big as a 
pea, flattened and not involving the lungs. No other important 
lesions were found, except on the right carpus a small fibroma. 
The microscopic examination of the growth, the anal, the pul- 
monary and the mesenteric proved the first adeno-carcinomatous, 
the second a secondary growth of the same nature and the third 


a spindle cell sarcoma.—(/bid. ) 


-—-s EMBRYOMA OF THE BRAIN OF THE Horse | By the Same].— 
This is the description of a specimen examined by the author. 
It was a growth obtained from a five-year-old horse which was 
described as being particularly stupid, difficult to train, and 
seemed to forget what he had been taught to do. On observa- 
tion for a year, he did not improve, grew worse, refused to jump, 
walked into obstacles, became blind and finally refused to feed. 
Ile was an idiot, incapable of training, dang rous to work, he 
was destroyed and his brain removed, and sen, to the author for 
examination. On removing the brain, the tumor was found as 
large as the closed fist, roughly round, grey or greyish-red in 
color and firm in consistency. It weighed 154 grams. It ap- 
parently occupied the great longitudinal fissure between the 
cerebral hemispheres. It bulged laterally in each of the lateral 
ventricles which were dilated and communicated freely. The 
corpus striatum and the hippocampus on the floor of each were 
flattened and atrophied. It was not a tumor of the pineal gland, 
as this was intact and of normal size. It had been attached to the 
velum interpositum, probably in the middle line and grown. 
No doubt it had been there during the whole of the animal's 
life, resuming its growth in the last two years and giving rise to 
the symptoms observed. I‘rom the histological examination, the 
author excluding the tumors ordinarily found in the brain con- 
cludes that the growth of this horse was an embryoma or tera- 
toma, a tumor of embryonic or foetal origin due to inclusion 
during the early stages of development, of different portions of 
the blastoderm.—(/bid. ) 


il 3ROKEN NECK IN A Horse [Capt. IV. T. L. Bright, A.V.C.]. 
—Flive-year-old horse, getting loose, starts galloping, turns a 
; somersault and lands on his head. Seen two hours later he is 
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noticed unsteady in his gait and resting on his hind quarters. 
This condition increased the next day. And on that day there is 
a swelling on the left side of the neck, covering the region of 
the three first cervical vertebrae. It is hard and painful. The 
horse keeps eating and drinking. An attempt to drench him 
causes him to struggle, when his head is raised, falling threatens, 
the operation is stopped. Hypodermic injection of phy sostigmin 
(perhaps deteriorated ) has no effect. On the third day the horse 
went down and was unable to rise. Paralysis behind develops. 
Horse still nibbles at food laid in front of him. His temperature 
runs up to 103 degrees. The paralysis gradually progressed, 
pin pricking shows sensation only as far as the lumbar region. 
Death occurred four days after the injury received. <At_ the 
autopsy no lesions were found. About the neck the muscles 
covering the two first vertebrae were found superficially infil- 
trated with yellowish effusion and deeper with considerable 
patches of extravasated blood. There was a fracture of the 
axis, the whole arch being broken away from the body by a longi- 
tudinal fracture on each side corresponding to the floor of the 
spinal canal. There was also a small fracture in the posterior 
articular surface of the body. There was a large clot of blood 
in the vertebral canal but no lesion of the dura mater and no 
clot inside it. The atlas and third cervical vertebrae were intact. 
—(let. Record). 


ABDOMINAL Ruprure IN A Mare [//erbert Bibbey]|—A 
hunter mare has been used for ploughing, and one day as she is 
unharnessed she makes a plunge backwards and comes across 
the plough with her abdomen, inflicting a rupture on herself 
about six inches in length, through which protruded the large 
intestine. Called to attend to her, the writer finds her lying on 
her back, with legs in position as for castration of a colt, 
and her head down between her legs. About three feet of bowel 
lay across the lower part of the chest. Prognosis is very serious, 
but owner wants her saved if possible. She i is secured with hob- 
bles, chloroformed and when under full control the wound at- 
tended to. After thorough disinfection, reduction of the hernia 
is attempted and found impossible on account of the size of the 
protruding part. To enlarge the rupture would make the case 
worse. Then six inches back of its posterior angle another in- 
cision was made through the abdominal walls, large enough to 
introduce the hand and by this are the bowels were carefully 
drawn back into their position. A drainage tube w as placed in 
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the lower incision, the peritoneum drawn with boiled cat-gut, 
‘ then the muscles and after the skin with two rows of stitches, 
: one two inches from the edges of the wound and the other at the 


edge itself—the whole protected with gauze and a tight roller | 
over made of cheese binding. Recovery was uneventful.—(Vet | 
Record.) | 


ABSCESS IN THE LuNGs OF A SHOoRT-HorRN BULL [George 
Gair, M.R.C.V.S. and St. J. C. P. Macfarlan, M.R.C.V.S.|.— 
Short-horn bull was reported coughing blood. When seen his 
box is found spattered with blood coughed up and the animal very 
prostrated is breathing heavily. His case looks hopeless. Clini- 
cal examination revealed serious condition of the left lung, tem- 
perature is up 106, and the breathing is very distressed. The © 
animal being heavily insured, careful diagnosis is necessary. 
Smears of expectorated blood reveals large number of staphy- 
lococci and streptococci with pus cells and putrefactive bacteria, 
and also portions of elastic lung tissue and shreds of parenchyma. 
It is evidently a case of pulmonary abscess. On account of the 
insurance, the bull was left to die—he indeed did so two days 
after a visit of other professionals who had given a favorable 
prognosis. At the post mortem there was found a huge abscess 
of the anterior lobe of the left lung, part of which was also 
diseased. There were extensive pleuritic adhesions, with 
catarrhal lesions and necrotic and degenerative changes in the 
lung tissue. There was no evidence of fractured rib—and pre- 
vious tuberculine test had been negative "et. Record). 


ITALIAN REVIEW. 

y Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 
NECROSIS OF THE NAvICULAR BoNneE [Doct. Niccolo Caros- 
sino|.—For five days this sorrel mare had been lame on the 
left hind leg. Nothing had been done for her and the leg was 
much swollen up to the stifle joint, the animal standing with : 
difficulty on three legs and an odor of putrid pus was detected 
as one entered the stable. For five days the mare had had a 
big nail in the foot on the left side of the point of the frog. The 
nail is pulled away and a quantity of most foetid pus escapes. 
The case is one of punctured wound, involving injury of the 


aponeurotic expansion of the tendon of the deep flexor, the inter- « @ 
osseous ligament of the navicular joint and the small cul de sac ' 
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of the articular synovial. ‘The case is very serious. The mare 


is cast and the operation performed. All the necrosed tissue 
_ sloughing or ready to be excised or scraped off, and after 
_ thorough phenic acid solution irrigation dressing of iodoform is 


applied. For five days the temperature remained between 39 
degrees and 40.5 degrees—then the swelling of the leg had 
tendency to diminish, the appetite returned but there was yet a 
very characteristic odor of caries which imposed another opera- 
tion. With the mare down, and a free incision down to the bot- 
tom of the cicatrizing wound, a piece of bone, evidently from the 
navicular, as big as a large bean, was removed. Two days after, 
the mare began to rest her foot on the ground, resting gradually 
on it, and after a short while could be turned out, the foot being 
protected with a thin shoe.—(// Nuov. Ercol.) 


UrGENT INTERVENTION BY LAPARATOMY [By the same]|.— 
A chestnut filly one year old was brought to the author for a 
wound of the anterior portion of the left flank, through which 
_ protruded the omentum, forming a big oedematous cord, ten 
centimeters long and covered with insects and dirty matter. She 
had received a blow with the horn of a steer in the morning, 
nothing had been done for her and she had travelled a long dis- 

tance to come to be taken care of. She was cast to examine her 
_ condition before deciding what could be done with the protruding 
omentum. It was then found that reduction was impossible, and 
that laparotomy was necessary so as to reach the healthy portion 
of the omentum where amputation could be applied. [Extending 
the opening of the wound made by the horn, securing the little 
blood vessels of the divided muscles, the omentum was made free, 
a strong cat-gut ligature was applied some distance from the in- 
jured omentum upon the sound organ and the amputation was 
performed. An assistant during the operation kept the intestines 
-_ protruding. The stump of the omentum was coated with 
tincture of iodine, returned into the abdomen and the wound of 
the abdomen was secured properly. In twelve days the filly had 
entirely recovered.—(/bid. ) 


AMPUTATION OF A PoRTION OF A FLEXOR TENDON OF THE 
PHALANGES [Doct. Niccolo Carossino|.—\With an enormously 
swollen right hind leg, a three-year-old grey mare was brought 
to the writer with the history that a thick thorn had been pulled 
out by the owner. The injuring body had entered in the upper 
third of the canon, on its back leaving a wound from which there 
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escaped purulent serosity. The accident happened three days 
before and had been treated with emolient poultices. A probe in- 
troduced in the wound entered a track which reached directly 
upon the tendon. The animal was cast, the region well disin- 
fected, and an incision made on the median line of the leg, the 
tendon of the superficial flexor of the phalanges was exposed, 
having a greenish color upon six centimeters of its course. Se- 
cured with strong forceps, eight centimeters of it were amputated. 
and the structure of the deep flexor being normal the wound was 
coated over with tincture of iodine, an iodoformed gauze was 
applied and a proper shoe with elongated toe was applied. Antt- 
septic dressings were subsequently resorted to, the suppuration 
gradually changed in character and diminished, granulations 
soon closed the wound, a new tendon was formed by fibrous 
tissue and only a slight soreness in traveling remained after a 
month’s treatment.—(J1 Nuovo Ercol.) 


FistuLA OF THE FOREARM By AN INcistvE Tooti [By the 
same ].—Young male donkey had a fistula on the left forearm. 
With the exception of a little pus the animal does not seem dis- 
turbed by it, but the owner wants him to be rid of this discharge 
It is a fistula, straight and a little obliquely, running from forw ard 
hackward and from below upwards. It measures about twelve 
centimeters in length. A probe introduced in it reaches upon 
a hard substance, a little loose and moveable. It was supposed 
to be a piece of glass. An incision was made, the tract enlarged. 
the extensor muscles divided and with a strong forceps the 
foreign body is taken hold of and brought outside. It was an 
incisive tooth, complete in all its structure and belonging to an 
animal of the same age as the one operated upon. It was evi- 
dent that both donkeys had fought a duel while in amorous 
rivalry and one of them had lost one of his teeth in the fight. 
Of course recovery was rapid.—(/bid.) 


SeverE WounNp or THE Costar Recion Pert- 
CARDIAL LAcERATION [By the same].—A roan grey filly one 
vear old has been gored by a bull and has received a wound tri- 
angular in shape, twenty centimeters in width, in the left costal 
region, just over the cardiac. The skin, serratus magnus, small 
serratus and intercostalis muscles are involved, the spur vein is 
injured. There is very severe dyspnea, the air goes in and out of 
the thorax by a wound between the 6th and 7th rib and an ex- 
tensive pneumoderma is spread over the shoulder, arm, lateral 
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portion of the neck and all the ribs. After disinfecting his hand 
with tincture of iodine, the writer introduced his finger through 
the wound into the chest, he found the lung uninjured, but de- 
tected a small puncture of the pericardium. The case was con- 
sidered very serious and interference thought useless. A simple 
bandage was then put on the little animal and she was left alone, 
expecting that she would soon die. Nothing of the kind. Seen 
the next day she appears better, the dyspnea and other manifesta 
tions are improved—the temperature is lower. Attempts to save 
her are made. The wound received proper attention. A sero- 
clotted cork closing the intercostal muscles opening, the air 
escapes no longer. The lacerated muscles are trimmed, the 
ragged skin regularized, iodine, iodoform are freely used, sutures 
are applied and the parts covered with a bandage. Recovery was 


completed in nearly one month without any disturbances in the — 


functions of the lungs and heart.—(/bid. ) 


New YorK StaTE Pays INDEMNITY CLAIMS TO JANUARY I, 
1915: Through a statement issued June 30, by Commissioner 
Wilson, we learn that all claims for tuberculosis up to January 
I, I915, are now ready for payment. The total amount of the— 


claims is $147,393.30. Interest upon claims falling within the — 


provisions of the 1914 statute amounts to $3,169.80, and is com- 
puted from thirty days of slaughter upon those claims dating 
from March 10, 1914, the day the bill became a law. 


Claims for glanders, some of which date from the— 


spring of 1912 and which have been paid to date, total 
$179,968.39. Interest upon that part of the claims subject to 
interest amounts to $4,910.53. A part of the claims for glanders 
cannot be paid until the claimants file the necessary papers, as 
required by law. 

Claims for foot-and-mouth disease paid up to date total 
$209,417.35. 


Dr. EICHELBERGER COMPLETES TUBERCULOSIS TeEsT: Dr. 


out of which he found 131 affected with the disease. The doctor 
had the co-operation of the dairyman, who appreciated the ad- 
vantage of finding and elimination the diseased cows. “ Few 
cities can surpass the milk supplied to our people,’ says the 
Shreveport, La., Journal. 


A. M. Eichelberger, of Shreveport, La., has completed the tuber- 
culin testing of 2,172 dairy cattle furnishing milk to that place, 


| 
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SOME EUROPEAN INCIDENTS, 
Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, New York: 

To the interesting official account of the veterinary European 
trip last summer that is now running in the Review, some things 
that one recalls with interest might be added—although it is 
probable that the details of some interesting experiences never 
will be published. For instance, Dr. Blattenberg’s fountain pen 
episode; or Dr. Hadley’s searching incident at Edam; or Dr. 
Marshall's mermaid at Scheveningen. 

When we reached Liverpool on our way home, we were anx- 
ious to get a view of the steamship Mongolian that we were to 
return on, for we had vague misgivings as to the luxurious ac- 
commodations offered. On the Sunday morning we were 
scheduled to sail we got down to the dock early “to avoid the 
rush,”’ because America was very attractive to European travel- 
lers then, as it is now. 

Near the Mongolian was berthed a very large transatlantic 
boat that loomed high above the dock. A number : of sailors were 
gathered at the bow of this big ship, among them a fireman who 
had a small speaking trumpet and he proceeded to entertain the 
assembled crowd on the wharf by singing. He had evidently 
partaken rather freely of “the cup that cheers” and also in- 
ebriates, for he was exceedingly joyful. He had a magnificent 
tenor voice and his knowledge of classical music indicated that 
he had received a superior musical training. He sang various 
classical pieces, among them an Italian sonata. After each song 
he would stop and ask the crowd, “ What do you think of that?” 
Unfortunately, this delightful concert was terminated by an un- 
sympathetic ship's officer, who jerked the trumpet away and 
apparently consigned the singer to the lower regions (of the 
ship). 

Another human tragedy here at the docks also held our at- 
tention. A comely English girl, accompanied by her mother, 
was at the wharf watching for her lover, who had deserted her 
and whom she believed had engaged passage on our boat. Her 
mother gave us the details and we could not help being interested 
as the anxious girl eagerly scanned every bus and taxi for her 
recreant lover. We discovered that the name on the ship’s list, 
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that she believed to be assumed by her lover, belonged to a genu- 
ine American married man. When the ship left the dock she 
was still standing there dry-eyed and pathetic and we knew her 
heart carried a heavy load. We hope she found her lover and 
that they made up “and were married and lived happily ever 
after.” 

As the old Mongolian slowly passed through the locks into the 
Mersey, a company of Scotch soldiers were resting on the bank. 
We got together and gave them a good American cheer that 
they acknowledged with a salute. The old lock tender waved us 
a “God speed and pleasant voyage” as the ship began her 
laborious throbbing trip down the bay and across the great ocean. 
Drs. DeVine and Hoylman came down for their first and last 
meal at the table. We have sailed on a number of different ships, 
all somewhat smelly in rough weather, but none had such a draft 
from the kitchen garbage dump to the dining room as did the old 
Mongolian. 

The home-bound voyage was not as pleasant as the outward- 
bound trip on the St. Paul. We missed the bunch of charming 
southern girls and the blue sky and sunshine. The northern route 
is cold and drizzly and foggy, but we saw icebergs and whales, 
and besides we were homeward bound and we could say with 
Van Dyke: 

“Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
I want a ship that’s westward bound to plow the rolling sea. 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean’s bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars.” 


N. S. Mayo. 


HOT WEATHER RULES. 
Boston, July 3, 1915. 


Editor AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, New York: 

Please publish the enclosed rules for the information of your 
readers. 

1. Load lightly and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. Se 

3. Water your horse as often as possible. So long as a 
horse is working, water in small quantities will not hurt him. 
But let him drink only a few swallows if he is going to stand still. 
Do not fail to water him at night after he has eaten his hay. 
4. When he comes in after work, sponge off the harness 
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marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose and mouth and the dock. 
\\ash his feet but not his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or higher, wipe him all 
over with a damp sponge. Use vinegar water if possible. Do 
not turn the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night give a bran mash, lukewarm, and add a 
tablespoonful of saltpetre. 

7. Do not use a horse hat unless it is a canopy-top hat. 
The ordinary bell-shaped hat does more harm than good. 

&. \ sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, is good if 
kept wet. If dry it is worse _ nothing. 

y. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him into the shade, 
remove harness and bridle, wash out his mouth, sponge him all 
over, shower his legs, and give him two ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spirits of nitre, in a 
pint of water; or give him a pint of coffee warm. Cool his head 
at once, using cold water, or, if necessary, chopped ice, wrapped 
in a cloth. 

io. If the horse is off his feed, try him with two quarts of 
oats mixed with bran and a little water, and add a little salt or 
sugar. Or give him oatmeal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops sweating suddenly, or 
if he breathes short and quick, or if his ears droop, or if he 
stands with his legs braced sideways, he is in danger of a heat or 
sun stroke and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in the stable at night, 
tie him outside with bedding under him. Unless he cools off dur- 
ing the night, he cannot well stand the next day’s heat. 

These rules are prepared by the Boston Work-Horse Relief 
Association, whose office is at 15 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 
We also publish Stable Rules and Drivers’ Rules. Copies of any ; 
of these rules will be sent free on application. Our office is 
open throughout the year. 


Henry C. MeERwIN, President. 
Lewis A. ARMISTEAD, Secretary. 


A Feperat Orrice to Be EstaBLisHED AT GALVESTON: 
In the Galveston, Tex., Tribune of June 12 an announcement is 
made of the establishment of a B. A. I. station at Galveston, 
with Dr. Carl Elmo Freeman in charge. This office will have 
supervision over the ports of Texas City and Port ee 
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VETERINARY PRACTICE IN WAR-TORN EUROPE. 
There is a noble aim in the appeal of the AMERICAN VETER- 
INARY Review of May, “to assist the Belgian veterinarians 
when they return home, ruined, homeless and without practice.” 
It is not so much a call of mere charity, but breathes a sympa- 
thetic feeling to assist our professional colleagues in a plan of 
restoration in one of the foreign countries that has grievously 
suffered by this war. The writer is confident that .\merican 
~ -yeterinarians will respond to this appeal as magnanimously as 
, do Americans generally when called upon to assist in works of 
help and generosity. 
U nfortunately there is an abundance of evidence that several 
other countries have been utterly ruined by this gigantic war, and 
that thousands of veterinarians in other parts than Belgium have 
lost their practices or official positions for a long time to come, 
perhaps forever. The pictures of distress of veterinarians, 
painted in some foreign veterinary journals, are so heartrend- 
ing as to be unrepeatable in a journal of this kind, and one is at 
a loss to understand where the need of help may end, if help is 
- possible at all in many instances. 
earlier in the war, cries for help of veterinarians came from 
East Prussia, raided by the Russians; also from Alsace, invaded 
by the French. Appropriate help was promptly secured by the 
German National Veterinary Bureau, which secured elsewhere 
positions or practices for those who had lost theirs, and little 
complaint has been heard lately “4 these quarters. But veter- 
inary practices in Russia Poland, in Austrian Galicia, in Serbia 
agricultural and stock raising nial as they are, have been 
wiped out of existence, never to be regained by their former in- 
cumbents. From Warsaw in Poland come reports that vet- 
erinary practitioners are performing menial work as street- 
cleaners or day-laborers in order to prevent their families from 
starving. Austrian veterinarians, graduates of the Budapest and 
Vienna colleges, have become paupers in common with lawyers, 
professors at schools and other professional men. It is reported 
that there are no longer any horses or cattle in Russian Poland or 
in Austrian Galicia, as these domestic animals were not only 
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carried off or consumed by the enemy, but actually destroyed by = 


friendly retreating troops, so that they might not fall into the 
hands of the adversary as mounts or as food. In fact, the de- 
struction of these agricultural countries, and with it the ruination 
of practicing veterinarians, has been complete and irreparable. 
Let us reflect on what an .\merican correspondent with the Rus- 
sian armies says in the New York Times: 

“Warsaw, June 15 (Correspondence of The Associated Press).—Of all 
the regions suffering from the war Poland not only is the worst sufferer, but 
will require more time to recover. The case of the Belgians is plainly not so 
had as the case of the Polanders. In comparison the Belgians had an easy 
time in escaping the horrors of war by flight to England and France, but with 
the Polanders it has been a case of facing a gun, no matter in which direction 
they turn. In the case of Belgium the sweep of war was swift and final, 
while with the Polanders it has been, and still is, a matter of being swept in 
one dire ‘ction and then the other. 

‘The area and population affected in Poland are more than ten times 
those of Belgium, considering both the kingdom of Poland in Russia and 
Galicia, Austrian Poland, equally devastated by the war. 

“Of the eleven provinces or governments of the kingdom of Poland 
only one, the Province of Siedloe, has escapes invasion. The devastated 
territory amounts to more than 40,000 square miles, in which 200 cities and 
towns and 9,000 villages have been partially or entirely destroyed. Five 
thousand villages have been razed to the ground. 

“The devastation of Poland is the worst between Lodz and Warsaw. 
Every house left intact by the Germans is being razed by the Russians ‘ for 
strategical reasons.’ 

“An agricultural population of 7,000,000 people is starving. The people 
hide themselves in forests or under the ruins of their former dwellings, 
having as food only roots, bark, rind, and decaying carcasses of horses killed 
on the battlefields. 

“The total of material losses is $700,000,000. On all sides there is 
hunger, disease and ruin. Out of a total of 1,500,000 horses in this part of 
Poland (Province of Kalisz), 800,000 have been requisitioned by both fighting 
armies. Not less than 2,000,000 cattle have been confiscated for the same 
purpose. .\mong heaps of ruins dogs are running wild with hunger and flocks 
of crows and ravens in search of food are digging out with their beaks the 
shallow graves of Russian and Teuten‘c soldiers. 

“The conditions in Galicia (Austrian Poland) may be still worse. 
Galicia has an area of 32,000 square miles and a population of over 8,000,000. 
All of her territory, except Cracow and its immediate vicinity has suffered. 
Many places were subjected to invasion as many as seven times. A hundred 
cities and towns and 6,000 villages suffered cruelly; 2,500 villages have 
virtually disappeared from sight. Eight hundred thousand horses and 1 ,500,000 
cattle have been taken away by the armies, as well as almost all provisions 
like corn, potatoes and fodder. 

“The total agricultural production of Galicia, valued at $200,000,000 
yearly, and the industrial output of some $100,000,000 per annum, have been 
destroyed. Cities like Tarnopol, Tarnow, Brody, Nisko, Stryj, Kolomea, 
Stanislavov and Przemysl, are but heaps of ruins. Over a million Galicians 
are actually living as refugees in various parts of Austria-Hungary.” 

These terse accounts by our countryman are horrible pictures 


that sadden our hearts. We shall cheerfully assist our Belgian 
colleagues to regain their lost positions when the dove of peace 
may once more fly over their wounded country. Yet the human 
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— soul goes also out in deep sympathy to the ruined confreres in 
those other, further off countries mentioned, and if we cannot 
extend material help to all, we should at least send out to them 
our hearty wishes that some means may be found by their more 
neighborly colleagues whereby they may recover their lost lively- 
hood. OLAF SCHWARZKOPF. 


_ Famous TROTTING STALLION FOR CAVALRY SIRE.—It is re- 
ported from New York that C. Kk. G. Billings has presented his 
stallion, Wilmering, considered one of the most handsome in the 
country, to the United States Government for use in the produc- 
tion of cavalry remounts. Wilmering is eight years old, and 
made his race record four years ago in Dallas—2.124%4. Horse- 
men are kept constantly on the alert to realize what next will be 
done in breeding cavalry horses. Marked difference of opinion 
exists as to the combination of bloodlines which will prove most 
effective in furnishing remounts. It was a surprise to many to 
learn at the time of the British army shake-up over the Ulster 
situation that Field Marshal Sir John French, chief of the 
English staff, was,mounted on an American trotting stallion 
bred in Michigan—Govair, by Barongale, 2.114%, and out of 
.Earalma Lawson, sister of Boralma, 2.07.—( Breeder's Gazette. ) 


Tue CoacHer ReEtTuRNS.—It was the occasion of a great cos- 
mopolitan gathering. The streets were lined. Automobiles were 
everywhere. Society was out in force. When the crowds dis- 
persed a great deal of attention was attracted to some half-dozen 
spanking pairs of harness horses on the boulevard, and hitched to 
perfectly appointed Victorias. The incident would have caused 
much comment a year ago; probably no pair would have been in 
evidence when now were half a dozen. They attracted more at- 
ention than a hundred times as many automobiles. 

Society is not slow to recognize the value of distinctiveness. 
Doubtless the handsome, heavy harness horse, perfect in beauty, a 
poem in motion, is not to give over the entire field to the motor 
car. Doubtless the boulevard and country drive will continue to 
be graced by the coachman and his beautiful charges.—( Breeder's 
Gazette. ) 


MissourRI VALLEY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION programme 
was received early in July, and contains much of interest to be 
enacted at Omaha, Nebraska, July 12-13-14. An account of the 
meeting will be published later. 


OBITUARY. 


FANEUIL DUNKIN WEISSE, M.D. 


Dr. Faneuil Dunkin Weisse, anatomist, surgeon and derma-_. 
tologist, who for many years was dean of the New York College 
of Dentistry, died on June 22, 1915, at Gedney Farms, White _ 
Plains, N. Y. Dr. Weisse, whose home was at No. 36 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York, was seventy-two years old. 
Born in Watertown, Mass., Dr. Weisse was a descendant of 
Peter Faneuil, who donated to Boston the historic hall which _ 
hears his name. Dr. Weisse was the son of Dr. John A. Weisse, 
philologist. His father tutored him for twelve years and then he 
entered the medical college of New York University, being grad- 
uated in 1864. _ 
Dr. Weisse, who was one of the founders of the New York 
Dermatological Society and the American Veterinary College, 
hegan his career as a medical educator under Dr. Valentine 
Mott, professor at the New York University Medical College, in 
1863. Dr. Weisse became lecturer and clinical professor of der- 
matology at the university in 1865. From 1874 to 1875 he was 
professor of surgical pathology and for thirteen succeeding years 
he was professor of practical and surgical anatomy. _ 
Following his graduation from coliege Dr. Weisse was pro- 
fessor of surgical pathology at the New Y ork College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. For almost half a century he was professor of 
anatomy, surgical pathology and oral surgery at the New York 
College of Dentistry. He was dean of the college in 1897. 
In 1886 Dr. Weisse completed a volume known as “ Practical 
Human Anatomy,” which was the result of seven years of labor 
and research. He was a close friend of Dr. Liautard, and is 
kindly remembered by the earlier graduates of the American 
Veterinary College, of which he was a trustee, and gave the open- 
ing address fora ‘number of years. 
Dr. Weisse married twice. His first wife, who was Miss 
~ Mary Elizabeth Suydam, daughter of Mr. Henry Suydam, of 
New York, died about seven years ago. In August, 1910, Dr. 
Weisse married Mrs. George H. Ripley, daughter of Mr. William 
Churchill, of New York. 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAMME OF OAKLAND MELTING. 


Monday, August 30. 
Morning—General meeting in ball room, Hotel Oakland. 
Afternoon—Section meetings in banquet rooms of Hote! 

Oakland and Chamber of Commerce. a 


Tuesday, August 31. 
M orning—General meeting in ball room, Hotel Oakland. 
Afternoon—Section meetings in banquet rooms of Hotel 
Oakland and in Chamber of Commerce. 
Evening—Keception in ball room, Hotel Oakland. 


IVednesday, September 1. 
M orning—General meeting in ball room, Hotel Oakland. 
Afternoon—Section meetings in banquet rooms of Hotel 
Oakland and in Chamber of Commerce. 
Evening—Banquet of association in Hotel Oakland. 


Thursday, September 2. 

Morning—Section meetings in rooms 103 and 107, Hotel 
Oakland and in Chamber of Commerce. 

A fternoon—Section meetings in rooms 103 and 107, Hotel 
Oakland and Chamber of Commerce. 

Evening—Business meeting and election of officers of the 
association in Chamber of Commerce. 7 
Friday, September 3. 

American Veterinary Medical \ssociation Day at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

Special program at Panama-Pacific :xposition and Presidio, 
San I*rancisco. 

(The Chamber of Commerce mentioned in the program is im- 7 
mediately across the street from the Hotel Oakland. ) 


Section on Practice. 
@ 


L. A. Merillat, Chicago Director. 


Osteoporesis, C. A. Cary. 
Laws Prohibiting Veterinarians from Dispensing, H. Hensen. 
Publicity in the Veterinary Profession, F. F’. Sheets. 
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Calculi of Bovines, G. B. Jones. 
Death of Animals Due to Electric Current, J. I. \Winchester. 
Cottonseed leeding in Swine, G. A. Roberts. 

Lupinosis of Horses and the Treatment, A. D. Knowles. 
The Actual Curative Value of Antitetanic Serum, H. 
Palmer. 

Some Poultry Diseases of Interest to Veterinarians, B. 
Kaupp. 

Cardiac Insufficiency Due to Altitude, I. 2. Newson. 

lameness in Horses, T. Daubiguy. 

Sutures and Suture Materials, L. V. Lacroix. 

Haemostasia, J. W. Adams. 

Antiseptics, L. A. Merillat. 


Symposium on Influenza or Shipping Fever. 


Shipping lever of Horses, J. Rk. Mohler. 
Shipping lever in Kansas City, <A. Trickett. 
The Bacterial Findings in Shipping Fever, A. T. Kins- 


Shipping Fever in the Southern States, Peter F. Bahn- _ 


Shipping Fever on the Pacific Coast, O. A. Longley 7 
(ontrol of Shipping Fever, Walter L. Bell. . 
Shipping Fever in Rural Districts, J. D. Fair. 
Shipping lever in Chicago, G. B. 
11. The Commercial Side of Shipping Fever, A. N. Went- 
worth. 


Section on Sanitary Science and Police. 
Chas. H. Higgins, Director, Ottawa, Canada. 


“The Selection of Cases, Dosage and Determination of 
Dosage Based on Facts Brought Out in the Preparation of Bi- 
ologies.”” (Illustrated by lantern slides.) John Zieg, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

“\ Preliminary Report on the Conglutination Test 
With Special Reference to its pplication in the Diagnosis of 
Glanders.” (Title.) P. Fitch, Ithaca, N.Y. 

‘The Diagnosis of Open Cases of Tuberculosis.” D. H. 
Udall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

‘Fowl Typhoid.” W. J. Taylor, El Centro, Cal. 
“ Foot-and-Mouth Disease.” John R. Mohler, Washington, 
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Discussion to be led by Joseph Hughes, Chicago, III. 

“ Rabies, Diagnosis and Treatment.” G. A. Zell, Chicago, 

Discussion led by Dr. F. Patrick Machler, superintendent Ir.- 
—quois Memorial Hospital and Municipal Pasteur Institute, Chi- 

cago, II. 

Vaccination Experiments Against) Anhtrax.” Adolph 
Eichhorn, Washington, D. C. 

“ Refinement of Hog Cholera Serum.” John Reichel, Glen- 
olden, Pa. 

“ Hog Cholera Based on Serum Treatment.” Geo. R. White, 
Nashville, Tenn. | 

“ Studies on Bovine Infectious Abortion.” Ward Giltner, 
E. T. Hallman and L. H. Cooledge, East Lansing, Michigan. 

“Epidemiology of Abortion in Mares.” Frank Schofield, 
Provincial Health Laboratories, Toronto, Ontario. 

“Further Studies on the Etiology of Epizootic Abortion in 
Mares.” K. F. Meyer and C. R. Christiansen, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

“The Bacillus Enteritidis as the Cause of Infectious Diar- 
rhoea in Calves.” Traum, C. S. Roadhouse and Kk. F. Mever, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

‘Coceidiosis in Cattle as Observed in the Philippines and its 
Relation to Rinderpest.” C. H. Schultz, Seattle, Washington. 


Association of Veterinary Faculties and State Examininy 
Boards of North America. 


S. Stewart, President; Jacob Helmer, Secretary; Room 105, 


~Oakland Hotel 
Monday Afternoon, August 30th, 2 o'clock. 
Call to order by President, S. Stewart. _ 
Reading of Minutes of previous meeting. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, Jacob Scranton, 
Address by the President, S. Stewart. 
Discussion opened by W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
— mn Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; J. L. Drexler, Thibodaux, 
La. 
Report of the association special committee on necessary 
data to solve the problems of veterinary education. 
Special committee, O. L. Boor, Muncie, Ind.; J. T. Seeley, 
RS Wash. ; E. W. Babson, Gloucester, Mass. ; Tha s. Down- 


ing, Washington, La.; M. Jacob, Knoxville, Tenn. 


. 
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Report of sub-committee of Association of State Examining 
Boards of North America, on necessary data to solve the prob- 
lems of veterinary education. 

Sub-committee, Thos. FE. Maloney, chairman, Fall River, 
Mass.: I. W. Babson, secretary, Gloucester, Mass. 

[Jiscussion general. 


Reports of Committees. 

Tuesday Afternoon, August 31st, 2 o'clock, Room 105. 

The Standardization of Veterinary Colleges in North Amer- 
ica. Dr. EE. A. A. Grange, Toronto, Ontario. 

Discussion opened by R. B. Hurd, Fayette, Idaho; 

Cook, Cincinnati, O.; C. H. Stange, Ames, Ia. 

Uniformity in Methods of Examining Boards.  H. 
Jervis, Houlton, Me. 

Discussion opened by W. H. Lytle, Salem, Oregon; EF. 
Ilendy, Jefferson City, Mo.; J. T. Seeley, 1 ‘uyallup, Wash. 

The Value of State Board Examinations, Including Practical 
Demonstrations of Knowledge, by the Use of Living Animals. 
J. T. Seeley, Puyallup, Washington. 

Discussion opened by W. L. Beebee, St. Paul, Minn. ; Judson 
Black, Richmond, Mich.; E. F. Jarrel, Dallas, Tex. 

Reciprocity. J. W. Sallade, Auburn, Pa. 

Discussion opened by L. A. Wright, Columbia, Wis.; W. F. 
Mevers, Fort Wayne, Ind.; S. B. Nelson, Spokane, Wash. 

Should State Board Examinations Include Recent Develop- 
ments in Veterinary Science. A. D. Knowles, Missoula, Mont. 

Discussion opened by W. C. Orr, Dillon, Mont.; J. S. Ander- 
son, Seward, Neb.; J. W. Aiken, Nezperce, Idaho. 

The Influence of Politics on State Board Examinations. 
Otis .\. Longley, Fresno, Cal. 

Discussion opened by Dr. W. H. Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Thomas Downing, Washington, Ia.; B. A. Robinson, Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

Disinfecting State Examinations. A. P. Sandles, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Discussion opened by D. - Fox, Sacramento, Cal.; C. H. 

Babcock, New Rockford, N. D.; F. T. Keneley, Twin Falls, Ida. 


Reports of Committees Continued. 


Wednesday Afternoon, September Ist, 2 o'clock, Room 105. 
The Practical Part of V eterinary Education. A. H. Baker, 


Chicago, Il. ova 
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Discussion opened by A. S. Cooley, Cleveland, O.; Edward 
Pugh, Lawton, Okla.; O. M. Norton, Greenville, Miss. 

The Value and Methods of Teaching the Fundamental Sulb- 
jects in the Veterinary Curriculum. Dr. H. S. Murphy, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Discussion opened by Jacob Helmer, Scranton, Pa.; Chas. S. 
Frozier, Chicago, Ill.; L. A. Klein, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Economy of Effort and the Increased [fficiency That 
Should Follow Some Radical Changes in the Sequence of Studies 
in Veterinary Education. Burton R. Rogers, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Discussion opened by Joseph Hughes, Chicago, Ill. ; David 
suckingham, Washington, D. C.; L. H. Schuh, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Veterinary Inspection in the District of Columbia. David 
FE. Buckingham, Washington, D. C. 

Correspondence Schools. Jacob Helmer, Scranton, Pa. : 

Discussion opened by W. W. Yard, Denver, Col.; L. Hay, 
Faribault, Minn.; C. H. Baker, N. D. 


Voluntary papers. Election of officers. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. : 


The sixth annual meeting of the Central New York Veter- 
inary Medical Association was held in the City of Syracuse on- 
June 24, 1915. Those present were as follows: Members—II. 
A. Turner, W. B. Switzer, J. A. Pendergast, J. MI. Currie, I. Ie. 
Cole, A. J. Tuxill, J. G. Hill, FE. E. Dooling, Wilson Huff, Frank 
Morrow, W. L. Clark, A. E. Merry, W. M. Pendergast, R. ©. 
Hurlburt, R. M. Weightman, \lmond H. Ide, J. C. Stevens, Jj. 
Vincent Townsend, H. B. Crandall, John K. Bosshart, W. I. — 
surleigh, M. W. Sullivan, D. O'Laughlin. Honorary member— 
Dean \. A. Moore, New York State College. \Visitors—Dr. I. 
A. Fish, President of the New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society; Dr. Otto Faust, Vice-President of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society; Dr. J. G. Wills, Chief Veterinarian 
of the State of New York: J. H. Taylor, Henrietta, N. Y.; Rov 
Webber, Rochester, New York: Dr. F. FE. Cleaver, of the Genesee 
Valley Association. Applicants—Dr. A. L. Danforth, Dr. Over- 
ton and Dr. Hartmann. 

The morning session was occupied with a clinic at the In- 

-firmary of Dr. H. A. Turner, in South Salina street The sub- 
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jects were: Case No. 1.—Gray mare—Trephining both frontal 
sinuses—Dr. A. H. Ide and Dr. J. M. Currie, surgeons. Case No. 
2—Brown mare—Tenotomy, hind leg—Dr. H. A. Turner and 
Dr. W. L. Clark, surgeons. Case No. 3.—Roan colt, ridgling 
castration—Dr. . L. Danforth and Dr. Cleaver, surgeons. 
Case No. 4—Brown gelding, navicular disease, median neurot- 
omy—Dr. H. A. Turner, Dr. J. A. Pendergast and Dr. J. W. 
Bosshart, surgeons. Case No. 5.—Black mare, roarer—Dr. A. 
|.. Danforth and Dr. Overton, surgeons. A buffet luncheon was 
served at the Infirmary at the conclusion of the clinic. 

The business session was convened at 3 o'clock p. m. at the 
St. Cloud Hotel, with the president of the association, Dr. R. M. 
Weightman of Waterville, presiding. Usual routine business was 
transacted. Applications for membership were received from Dr. 
Danforth of Watertown, Dr. Overton of Adams, and Dr. Hart- 
mann of Pulaski, which were referred to the Board of Censors, 
and upon favorable reports being rendered the applicants were 
duly elected to membership. 

The prosecuting committee reported the resignation of the 
attorney for the association, Mr. M. A. Switzer, who found it 
necessary to resign in order to accept a position which prevented 
his continuation in practice. Mention was also made of the 
amendment to the Veterinary Law, placing the prosecution of 
illegal practitioners in the hands of the attorney-general of the 
State and thereby relieving the various societies of the burden of 
that work. 

The officers elected for the ensuing years were: Dr. E. E. 
Dooling, President; Dr. Frank Morrow, Vice-President: Dr. 
\V. B. Switzer, Secretary-Treasurer. A salary of fifty dollars 
per year was voted to the Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary- 
Treasurer elect has served the society in that capacity without 
compensation since the organization meeting. The Board ot 
Censors for the ensuing vear is composed as follows: Dr. H. A. 
Turner, Dr. J. M. Currie, Dr. J. C. Stevens, Dr. Almond H. Ide, 
Dr. W. L. Clark, Dr. W. G. Hollingworth. 

The finances of the society were found to be in such condition 
that it was resolved to suspend the provision of the by-laws which 
fixes the dues at $5 per annum, the suspension to become effective 
in June, 1916, and the treasurer was authorized to collect the sum 
of $3 per year until further action by the society. 

The program contained many interesting subjects which were 
ably presented by the various speakers and well discussed by the 
members and visitors. The president's address, optimistic and 
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instructive, received the hearty applause of the members. \y 
interesting case report was given by Dr. John Kk. Bosshart. Dr. 
P. A. Fish, President of the New York State Suciety and head 
of the department of phy siology of the New York State College, 
gave an able and instructive address on “ Recent Discoveries 
Al mg Physiological Lines.” Dr. V. A. Moore, Dean of the New 
York State College, took as his subject, ““ The Proposed Amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Law.” <A very full discussion was had 
upon this paper and the necessity of proper inspection of dairics 
emphasized. Dr. Otto Faust, Vice-President of the State Society 
spoke extemporaneously upon matters of general interest to the 
members. “ Atrophy of the Shoulder ’’ was discussed by Dr. 
\V. L. Clark in an excellent paper. The recent amendment to thie 
Veterinary Law of this State was read by the Secretary for the 
instruction of the members and its effect upon the profession and 
its relation to the :uture activity of the proescuting committee 
were discussed. 

This society has been extremely fortunate in the interest 
which its members and friends have taken in attendance upon its 
meetings and in the preparation of papers and addresses. Quali- 
hed eradu ite veterinarians, wherever they may reside, are always 
welcome at its sessions. The character of its work is evidenced 
by the attendance at its sessions of such men as Dean Moore, 
Prot. Fish, Chief Veterinarian Wills, Dr. Faust of Poughkeepsie, 
and the many others prominent in the profession who have re- 
peatedly attended and taken part in its programs. It meets semi- 
annually, in June and November, at Syracuse. <A full clinic is 
a feature of each meeting in addition to the usual program of 
professional subjects. W. B. Switzer, Secretary. 
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A JOINT MEETING OF THE NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 
“ETERINARY MEDICAL AND THE MICHIGAN 
STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


_ JUNE 30TH AND JULY 1ST. 
Some time during the summer of 1913, the Michigan veter- 


inarians extended an invitation to the members of the North- 
western Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association to meet with 
them in Detroit and at Rochester, which invitation was accepted. 
A most enjoyable time was had by all who attended. Again 11 
1914 we were invited to take part in the same kind of a meeting, 
this time quite a large delegation of Ohio veterinarians with their 
wives and sw eethearts attended. beeen 
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We liked our neighbors and the way they treated us so well 
that this year we decided to ask them to Ohio to share in one of 
our good times, and everyone knows that when Northwestern 
starts to do anything it is done up in good shape. 

The weather was ideal and the crowd was all that any one 
could wish for. In the absence of our president, Dr. C. W. Fogle 
(who was doing the thing that he had evidently started to do 
last vear at this time, but some ones heart must have failed— 
“ yetting married”), Dr. F. F. Sheets acted as chairman during 
the afternoon meeting. 

Dr. David S. White, Dean of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine of the Ohio State University, read a paper on Navel Ill in 
the New Born. Dr. White's paper was intensely interesting and 
Was hietdy appreciated by the members of both associations, as 
was shown by the lively discussions that followed by such men as 
\V. A. Axby, H. Fulstow, Drs. Conkite, Moody, F. E. Anderson, 
\\. G. Cook and others. 

Dr. F. A. Lambert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy at 
©. S. U., discussed Ohio’s new Veterinary Law. Dr. Lambert 
was the man most in touch with Legislation on this law and dis- 
cussed the events leading up to its passage very thoroughly. 

Dr. Black, Secretary of the State Board of Veterinary Ex- 
aminers of Michigan, then discussed the new law in Michigan. 

The American dining room of the Boody House was turned 
over to the veterinarians and about 100 took dinner together 
there. Quite an ovation was given Dr. and Mrs. Fogle, the 
newly-weds, who made their appearance as we were in the midst 
of the dinner. 

At 8.30 in the evening the entire party took a moonlight boat 
ride on the steamer, State of New York. 

At 8.30 on the morning of July Ist the entire party went bv 
_ special cars to Toledo Beach, where a short program was carried 
out, as follows: 

The Lymph System, by Dr. Chamberlin of the veterinary 
department of the Michigan Agricultural College. This paper 
brought out a very instructive discussion and was very interesting 
to all. 

Foot-and-M outh Disease in Michigan was the subject of Dr. 
Geo. Dunphy, State Veterinarian of.Michigan. The Doctor, in 
an able and forceful way talked of the situation in Michigan, 
and gave many of us new insight into it. Dr. Dunphy has been 
cab used by some men and also by some papers, but when he had 
finished he got the glad hand from all. 
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At this juncture a fine luncheon was served to all, after which 
various sports were entered into and enjoyed by every one. 
Every one went home expressing a desire to meet together 
Paut E. Woop, Secretary, 
Ottawa, Ohio. 


next vear. 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
New York State VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, TO BE 
He_p IN ITHACA, AT THE STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
AUGUST 3, 4 AND 5, 1915. 

Address of Welcome on the part of the University, by Prof. 

T. F. Crane. 

Address of Welcome in Behalf of the City of Ithaca, by Hon. 

Thomas Tree, Mayor of Ithaca. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome, Dr. Cassius Way. 

Lobar Pneumonia, So Called in the Domesticated Animals, 
by Dr. S. H. Burnett. 

Instructions in Selecting and Shipping Tissues for Laboratory 

Examination, by Dr. E. M. Pickens. 

Swamp Fever, Drs. D. H. Udall and C. P. Fitch. 
The Viscera of the Ox in Situ. Lantern slides. By Drs. G. 

S. Hopkins and E. Sunderville. 

The Relation of the Department of Agriculture to the Veter- 
inarian, Hon. Chas. Wilson, Commissioner of -\griculture. 
Address, Prof. Savage. 
_ Keratoma and its Surgical Treatment, by Dr. R. W. Gannett. 

_ The Future of the Practicing Veterinarian, by Dr. H. S. 

Beebe. 

Tuberculosis in the Dog and Cat, by Dr. W. R. Blair. 

Case Reports from Cattle Practice, by Dr. J. F. DeVine. 

The Diagnosis of Pregnancy in Cows, by Dr. W. L. Williams. 

The Illegal Practitioner, Our Past and Present Laws Relative 
to His Case, by Dr. W. B. Switzer. 

A Helping Hand to Indigent Veterinarians, by Dr. W. G. 

Hollingworth. 

The Medicinal Treatment of Hog Cholera, by Dr. D. D. 


LeFevre. 
The clinic will be held Friday morning at the College. It is 


| 
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other educational plan. 
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too early as yet to announce the material, but there is no doubt 
hut that sufficient material will be available for a good clinic. 

The [Entertainment Committee is making special plans for the 
entertainment of the ladies. 


Respectfully yours, H. J. MiLks, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
The annual outing of the above association was held at Nan- 
tasket Beach on Wednesday, June 23d. After a delightful sail 
down the harbor the party which was composed of members, their 
wives and friends was met by a special car in which they went 
to the farm of Mr. Peter Bradley of Hingham. They were there 
treated to a wonderful exhibition of pure bred Arabian horses 
and polo ponies. This is one of the largest brood farms of its 
kind in the country and the exhibition was greatly enjoyed by 
all. After the return trip had been made the association pro- 
ceeded to the Rockland House and held its regular monthly meet- 
ing, transacting routine business. Members then joined the ladies 
again and sat down to an unusually good shore dinner. Forty- 
four members and friends were present. A trip to Paragon Park 
was next in order, where the many diversified forms of amuse- 
ment gave an excellent chance to forget professional duties. 
The party returned to Boston on the last boat. The sail on a 
heautiful moonlight night was a pleasant finish to a most pleasant 

day. Epw. A. CAHILL, Sec. 


Tue SALMON MemortaL: We received too late for publica- 
tion, a communication from Dr. H. Preston. Hoskins, relative to 
the above, in which he reviews the actions taken by various asso- 
ciations after receipt of the appeal sent out by Dr. Pugh from the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Medical Association, which seems to 
indicate that no definite line of action had yet been adopted, and 
finally states that the Pennsylvania veterinary organization pro- 
poses that it be taken up by the A. V. M. A. That seems to us 
the proper place to discuss a matter that interests veterinarians in 
every part of our country, and we would urge those anticipating 
attending the Oakland meeting to consider well the kind of 
memorial they favor, so as to be prepared to discuss the question 
when it is brought up. We would favor a scholarship or some 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. ALcALAY Movep TO FRAZEE, MINNEsoTA: Dr. S. | 
Alcalay, formerly of Buffalo, Minn., has gone to Frazee, that 


state, where he includes in his duties the veterinary care of over 


100 draft horses of the Chisholm Lumber Co. of that place. 


Dr. GILTNER ON VETERINARY Boarp: Lansing, June 11.— 
Dr. Ward E. Giltner, of East Lansing, has been appointed by 
Gov. Ferris as a member of the state veterinary board to suc- 
ceed O. J. Howard, resigned.—( Jackson, Mich., Press.) 


New Jersey Group PrRoMIsED FoR AuGusT WILL APPEAR 
IN SEPTEMBER ISSUE. Owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
time of closing our forms, the New Jersey group of veterinarians 
was closed out, but will appear in the next issue. 


BLAcKstrAp CANE Mo tasses is the title of a little booklet 
by W. H. Dalrymple, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Veterinary 
Science at the Louisiana State University; dealing with the feed- 
ing of horses and mules, dairy and beef cattle, hogs and sheep. 
It is very interesting and instructive. 


FIFTEEN VETERINARIANS GRANTED LICENSES TO PRACTICE | 
IN TENNESSEE: In the Nashville, Tenn., American of June 1o, 
we find an account of the meeting of the State Board of Veteri- | 
nary Examiners in Nashville, that week, as a result of which, 
fifteen men were licensed to practice veterinary medicine in the 
state of Tennessee. 


SALMON MEMORIAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY MepicaL Association: The following named gentlemen 


have been appointed by President Marshall on the Salmon Me- | 


morial Committee: J. I. Winchester (Chairman), A. D. Melvin, 
Fred. Torrance, W. H. Dalrymple, P. A. Fish and Charles 
Keane. 


Hupson VALLEY VETERINARY MepicaL Society held its 
third regular meeting at the Eagle House, Kingston, N. Y., on 
July 7, where the subject of azoturia formed the basis of a most 
interesting and animated discussion. We trust that the discus- 
sions were recorded so as to be given the wider publicity that 
so important a subject merits. 


THe TENTH CHAPTER OF THE ALPHA Pst FRATERNITY was 
recently added to the roll. The new chapter (Kappa) was in- 
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stalled in the Department of Veterinary Science of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, at Pullman. The ceremonies were conducted 
by Dr. I. E. Newsom, of Fort Collins, Colo. The chapter started 
out with fifteen charter members, and since the installation of the 
chapter this number has been increased by the addition of several 
new active members and two honorary members. 


VETERINARIANS GUARDIANS OF Pusiic HEALTH is the title 
of an interesting article in the Veterinary Issue of the Rocky 
Mountain Collegian of Fort Collins, Colorado, of April 27. 
The same paper gave a short history of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of the state, and had many entertaining articles 
relative to the faculty and student body of the veterinary school 
of the Colorado Agricultural College at graduation time. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS: Our esteemed friend, Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Pick, Veterinarian First Cavalry, U. S. Army, who has 
recently returned to the Presidio of Monterey from three months’ 
duty at the Presidio of San Francisco—upon which post part 
of the “ Fair” is located—gives a very encouraging and inspir- 
ing account of the Exposition and assures all those intending 
to visit Frisco this summer, that they will be well repaid for the 
trip. 

ALUMNI BuLietin—vU. S. CoLLeGe or VETERINARY SurR- 
GEONS: Number 1 of volume 1 of the above bulletin reached 
just after our July number was on the presses. It is a very good 
start, and we congratulate its editors in their effort to stimulate 
an active college spirit among the alumni of the school. Amongst 
its notes we find the following good advice: “ Every veterinarian, 
whether in active practice or not, should subscribe to at least one 
veterinary paper. It will help you keep abreast of the times, and 
prove an excellent investment. Treat your cerebrum.” 


COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE WILSON OF NEW YorK 
STATE DiscoURAGES RUMINANTS FROM WITHOUT THE STATE AT 
THE Farrs: In a statement issued June 29, Commissioner Wil- 
son says in part that the exhibition of cattle, sheep and other 
ruminants and swine from without the state, is discouraged hy 
the State Department of Agriculture, from attendance at State. 
County and other fairs, this year. The commissioner points 
out that the state is just recovering from a serious outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and that everything possible should be 
done to prevent a recurrence of the outbreak. Even animals 
owned within the state, should only be presented at the fairs 
after a careful rigid veterinary inspection. 


} 


PRESIDENT PEARSON Marriep: President Raymond Allen 
Pearson, of the lowa State College, and former Commissioner 

Agriculture of New York State, was married on July 1, to 
Miss Fanny Alice Dunsford, of Avon, New York. Commis- 
sioner Pearson, as he was known to us, of the Empire State, 
was very highly thought of by the veterinary profession; and 
now, as president of the lowa State College, is equally popular 
not only with the veterinarians of the Hawk-l*ye State but of 
the entire middle west. We extend our heartiest greetings to 
President and Mrs. Pearson, and our congratulations to the 
Iowa State College; for the advent of a new mistress at “ The 
Knoll,” bids fair for the permanency of President Pearson at 
the college. 


BRANDING OF Horses Nort CrueELty IN THE EYES OF THE 
Law: In the Washington, D. C., Herald of June 10 we read 
of Dr. C. Barnwell Robinson, Veterinarian of the District of 
Columbia, being placed on trial for cruelty to animals, on account 
of branding on the necks, horses belonging to the District of 
Columbia. He was acquitted by the judge who held that brand- 
ing of horses was not inflicting continuous pain, as c¢ mtemplated | 
by the law under which the charge of cruelty to animals was 
brought. That such a process docs inflict pain, there can be 
no doubt, and unnecessary pain, as the horses could be just as 
well identified by branding on the hoofs; which method we trust. 
the District of Columbia will adopt, even if it is not permanent 
and has to be repeated as the hoofs grow out. 


Tue Horse AND THE Roan: A bill has been favorably re- 
ported to the Massachusetts Legislature which authorizes the 
Highway Commission to investigate and report upon the feasi- 
bility of so constructing state re ads that a space may be reserved 
on either side of them for horse-drawn vehicles. ‘The effort to 
make a road adapted to the automobile has resulted in a road sur- 
face upon which it is almost impossible for a horse to get a foot-. 
ing. At present, both in the city and the country, horses are 
constantly falling on highways that are like polished iron. This. 
agitation is hound to increase until some solution of the difficulty” 
is found. The number of draught horses in Massachusetts on 
farms and in cities does not decrease in spite of the automobile 
and the auto truck, and nothing is more unreasonable than that 
the interests of the horses and their owners should be so totally 
disregarded for the sake of the automobile—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. ) 
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In the accompanying table the date given is reported by man 


tions, and it is to 
Secretaries are ear! 


Name 0 of Organization. 


Alabama Veterin nary Med. 

lumni Ass” n, N mo" 
American V. M. Ass'n. 


rkansas Veterinary Ass’n = 
seetabule, Lake & Geauga Vet. M. A. 
Ass'n Médécale V eterinare Francaise. 

“Laval” 
B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago... 
BAL. Vet. In. A.. So Omaha......| 
Buchanan Co. Vet. "Ass'n 
California State V. M. Ass’ n 
Central Canada V. Ass'n. 
Central N. Y. Vet. Med. Ass'n 
Chicago Veterinary Society 
Colorado State V. M. Ass'n 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n 
Delaware State Vet. ant 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’ 
Georgia State V. M. A 
Hamilton Co. (Ohio) V. A 
Idaho Ass'n of Vet’ 
Illmo Vet. Med. Ass 
Illinois State V. M. ‘Ass'n. 
Indiana Veteri Association. 
Iowa Veterinary Ass’n.............. 
Kansas State V. M. aie 
Kentucky V. M. Ass'n 
Keystone V. M. Ass'n 
Lake Erie V. M. Association 
Louisiana State V. M. Ass'n 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n.............. 
Maryland State Vet. ~~ ; 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass'n. 
Michigan State V. M. Ass'n. 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass'n 
Mississippi State V. M. Ass'n 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 
Mississippi Valley V. M. Ass'n 
Missouri Vet. Med. wi D 
Montana State V. M.A 
Nat'l Ass'n B. A. I. Employees 


Nebraska V. M. Ass’n.............- | 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y 
North Carolina V. M. Few A n 
North Dakota V. M. Ass 
North-Western Ohio V. M. A 


Ohio Soc. of Com 

Ohio Valley Vet. Med. Ass 
Oklahoma V. M. Ass’n 
Ontario Vet. Ass'n 
Pennsylvania * 
Portland Vet. Med. Ass'n 
Province of Quebec V. M. A 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass'n 
South Carolina Ass'n of Veter'ns 
South Illinois V. M. and Surg. Ass’n.. | 

Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors... 


Schuylkill Valley V. M. A 
Soe. Vet. Alumni Penn... 
South Dakota V. 
Southern Aux. Cale 8. V. M. Ass’n. 
South St. Joseph of Insp... 
Tennessee Vet. Med. Ass 
Texas V. 
Twin V.M 
Utah V 


eee 
eee 
eee ene 


Vet. Med. Ass’n, Geo. Wash. Univ... 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba............. | 
Vet. Med. Ass'n of N.J............. 
V. M. Ass'n, New York City.. 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Club... 
Virginia State V. M.Ass’ 

Washington State Col. V. M.A 
Washington State V. M.A 
Western N. Y 


A 


| Date of Next Meeting. 


| Monthly 


| August 1915.. 


| Call of Rois” 


| Mar. 5-6-7, 1914 . 
September, 1915 . 
| 15, 1915.. 
Week beginning Aug. 
| Ist Week Feb., 1916. 
ist and 3d Thur. of 
each month....... 
2d Fri. each month. . 
3d Mon. each month. 


Feb. and July 
June and Nov 
2d Tues. each aa. 
May 28-29, 1915 . 
Jan. July. Oct.. 
2d week, July, 1913.. 
Dec. 22-23, 1913. ... 


3-4-5, 1914.. 
Jan. 14, 1914 
5-6, 1915...... 
Oct. & Feb.each year 
2d Tues. each month. 


eee 


‘April 14, 1915 
Pending 
4th Wed. each month. 
Feb. 2, 3, 1915.. 
Jan. 13-14-15, 1915.. 
Jan. 4-5, 1916. 
July 12-13-14, 1915.. 
Semi-Annually 
July 28-29, 1915 .... 
Sept. 22-23, 1915... 
2d Mon., Aug.. 1915. 


Ist Mo. & 


June 23, 1 

Week of july “90, 1914 
Pending 
Jan. 13-14, 1916 
Annually 
Pending. 

Ist Week i in Feb, 1914 
March 2 915... 


4th Tues. each month. 


Jan. and June....... 


Aug. 3, 1915......... 
Ist Wad. the 2d 


Sun. each month. . 
Dec. 16, 1914 
| July 1,2, 1915...... 
Jan., Apl., July, Oct.. 
| 4th Tues. each month 
November, 1914 
Nov., 
2d Thu. each month.. 
Spring of 1914 


3d Wed. each month 


1st Sat. each month. 
Feb. & July each yr.. 
July, 1915. 
lst Wed. each month. 

July 9-10, 1914 
Ist & 3d Fri. ween 
June, 1915.. 

2d week, Dec., ‘1915. 
| 3d Thu. each month. . 
Feb. 10, 11, 1914. . 
July 14-15, 1915... 


Secretaries as being of great value to their Associa-— 


be regretted that some neglect to inform us of the dates and places of their meetings. 
nestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included in the following list : 


Place of Meeting. Name and Address Secretary. 


Auburn. . C. A. Cary, Auburn. 

Oakland, Cal... Nichols, Port Richmond, N.Y. 
Washing’n, D.C. C. R. Smith, Washington, D. C. 
Oakland, Cal... 


Nelson 8S. Mayo, 4753 Ravenswood — 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Little Rock.... R.M. Gow, Fayetteville. 


Painesville, O.... R. A. Greenwood, Sec.-Treas. 
Lec. Room, La- 
val Un'y, Mon. ‘ . P. A. Houde, Montreal. 
hicago........ H. A. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
S. Omaha, Neb . J. Jackson, So. Omaha. 
St. Joseph...... F. W. Caldwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 
San Francisco John F. McKenna, Fresno. 
aes A. E. James, Ottawa. 
Syracuse....... W. B. Switzer, Oswego. 
Chicago........ | D. M. Campbell, Chicago 
Fort Collins....| I. E. Newsom, Ft. Collins. 
New Haven....| A. T. Gilyard, Waterbury. 
Wilmington..... A.S. Houchin, Newark, Del. 
Rochester... ... J. H. Taylor, Henrietta. 
0 P. F. Bahnsen, Americus. 
Louis P. Cook. Cincinnati. 
Idaho Falls. . J.R. Fuller, Weiser. 
E. St. Louis.. L. B. Michael, Collinsville, Ill. 
Chicago ........ L. A. Merillat. Chicago. 
Indianapolis A F. Nelson, Indianapolis 
H. B. Treman, Rockwell City. 
J. H. Burt, Manhattan. 
Lexington. ..... Robert Graham, Lexington. 
Philadelphia. ...| Cheston M. Hoskins 
Phil. H. Fulstow, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Lake Charles...| Hamlet Moore, New Orleans, La. 
Waterville .....| H. B. Wescott. Portland. 
Baltimore... ... John H. Engel, Baltimore. 
Boston. ........| Edw. A. Cahill, Boston, 
W. A. Ewalt, Mt. Clemens. 
Jj ..| G. Ed. Leech, Winona. 
Vicksburg ...... E. 8. Norton, Greenville. 


Hal. C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 
| G.E. Alexis, Ill. 
| D. Fo 


Omaha, Neb.. 
Galesburg, 
Loui 


lwaukee, Wi is. 
Carl J. Norden, Nebraska City. 
H. J. Milks, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Ithaca, N. Y.. 


Wilson PR Spoon, Burlington. 
Se | A. F. Schalk, Agricultural College. 
Pending ....... | Paul E. Wood, Ottawa. 
. .... F. A. Lambert, Columbus. 

Upper Sandusky.| F. F. Sheets, Van Wert, Ohio. 


J. C. Howard, Sullivan. 
S. Gallier, Norman. 


Oklahoma City.. 


Toronto........ L. A. Willson, Toronto. 
Philadelphia....| John Reichel, Glenolden. 
David C. Kretzer, Manila. 


Sam. B. Foster, Portland, Ore. 


Portland, Ore... 
Gustave Boyer, Rigaud, P. Q. 


Mon. and Que... 


Providence. .. .. J. 8. Pollard, Providence. 

Pending........ B. K. McInnes, Charleston. 

Centralia....... F. Hockman, Iola. 

Wm. T. Conway, St. Louie, Mo. 
eading........ W. G. Huyett, Wernersville. 

Philadelphia B. T. Woodward, Wash’n, D. C. 

Rapid City..... S. W. Allen, Watertown. 

Los Angeles..... J. A. Dell, Los Angeles. 

407 Illinois Ave. | H. R. Collins, South St. Joseph. 

Nashville....... Jas. McMahon, Columbia. 


Allen J. Foster, Marshall. 

M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. J. Coburn, Brigham City. 

G. T. Stevenson, Burlington. 

C. H. H. For. Saskat- 
chewan, Alta, 

H. Stanley Gantble "1329 Gallatin, 
Wash., D.C. 

J. M. Cashell, 2115 14th Street. 

Wm. Hilton, Winnipeg. 

E. L. Loblein, New Brunswick. 

Ly 8. MacKellar, N. Y. City. 


College Station.. 
St. P.-Minneap.. 
Salt Lake City. . 


514 9th St.. N.W 
Wash’ton, D. C. 
Winnipeg...... 


141 W. 54th St.. 


Jersey City..... T. F. O'Dea, Union Hill, N. J. 
Staunton....... Geo. C. Faville, North Emporia. 
Pullman........ R. J. Donohue, Pullman. 

, Car! Cozier, Bellingham. 
Buffalo......... F. F, Fehr, 34 Prospect Ave. 
Pittsburgh Gunner, Sewickley. 
Milwaukee W. W. Arzberger, Watertown. 


W. A. Walcott, Madison. 


| June, Sept., Dec.,Mar 


E. 8S. Bausticker, York, Pas 


= 
Vermont Vet. Med. As 

Veterinary Ass'n of Al 

Beste Diet. of Colan 

Wisconsin Soc. Vet. Grac 

Wisconsin Vet. Med. A 

York Co. (Pa.) V. MH. 
it 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25; 
JSoreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25; 
single copies, 30 cents in U. S. Copy for advertisements should be recelved by 10th of 


¢ Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 


Review. 


CENSORSHIP OF ADVERTISEMENTS MUTUALLY BENEFICIAL TO ADVERTISER AND 
Reaper. The publishers are using this page in the present issue to say a few 
words in regard to the advertisers in this magazine, instead of, as customarily, 
calling especial attention to some new drug preparation, veterinary appliance 
or surgical instrument. Advertisements in this magazine have been accepted 
only after the publishers have satisfied themselves that the applicants for 
space are up to the standard that they consider compatible with the ethics 
of the magazine, and the product advertised of a character acceptable to a 
professional man. Without such censorship, the number of advertisements 
could be easily doubled in a very short time. 

The result is, that we have with us a class of advertisers that we are proud 


of; and the censorship is appreciated, alike by the advertiser who likes good 
company, and by the reader (their patron), to whom such restriction insures 
reliability as to the product, and the business relations with the advertising — 
firms. 

The reader will find every branch of business relative to his profession 
represented, by glancing through the advertising pages. When you get to 
the convention at Oakland, take the Review in your hand and go to the 
exhibition hall and look them up, and any that you are not acquainted with, 
will be glad to make you acquaintance. The Review will introduce you. 
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